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From Bethlehem Bethlehem—the newborn Christ Child, the shep- 
to Calvary herds, angels, the star, the wise men -— these joy- 

inspiring words still linger in our memory; and the 
strains of “Joy to the World, the Lord Is Come” still echo in our ears and 
hearts. The month of March finds us in the Lenten Season. Now our attention 
is focused on Jerusalem and surroundings — the upper room, Kidron, the Mount 
of Olives, Gethsemane, the palace of the high priest, Pilate’s hall of judgment, 
Calvary, the sealed tomb. 

What a contrast! The joys of Christmas have given way to the somberness 
of Lent, but the contrast is more apparent than real. 

Lent should not eradicate the effect of Christmas in the heart of the 
Christian. On the contrary, Lent supplements Christmas. With the birth of 
the Christ Child, the long-expected Savior had come. His work of redemption 
was to be carried out through suffering and death. Had not Isaiah pictured 
Him as the Man “stricken, smitten of God, and afflicted”? Lent makes Christ- 
mas truly meaningful. When we follow the King of kings and Lord of lords 
from Bethlehem’s inn to Calvary’s cross, we trace, as it were, God’s plan of 
salvation, which culminated in the victorious resurrection of the Savior on 
Easter morning. 

What a privilege to lead youth from Bethlehem to Jerusalem! What a priv- 
ilege to serve as a medium of the Holy Spirit in focusing their eyes of faith 
on the Man of Sorrows, carrying His cross on the way to Calvary and there 
hanging on it as the Despised One, and yet as the beautiful Savior! And 
finally, what a privilege to stand with them at the open tomb and see the 
victorious Christ reveal Himself to Mary Magdalene! 

Lord Jesus, lead me to realize the dignity of my office as-a Christian teacher 
and educator. Grant me Thy Holy Spirit that I may increasingly consecrate 
myself to that noble calling of serving Thee as a builder in Thy kingdom. 
Especially now during the Lenten Season deepen my understanding of Thy 
great Passion as I together with those entrusted to my care join Thee and Thy 
disciples on your way up to Jerusalem to see fulfilled what was written in the 
prophets concerning Thee as my Savior. Amen. beK: 
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Needed — Farmers A committee appointed by the Evangelical Lu- 
and Fishermen eran Church of Australia was asked to investi- 
gate the reasons for the shortage of ministers and 
to suggest methods of recruiting future farmers and fishermen in God’s king- 
dom of grace. 

What are some of the reasons for the shortage? “Lukewarmness and indif- 
ference, low spirituality, lack of zeal in soul winning, low salaries, wrong 
attitude of some pastors towards their office, lack of fishing for fishers of men, 
excuses of parents that they need their sons at home, etc.” 

How then shall future ministers be recruited? “Appeal for ministerial stu- 
dents at general and district conventions; stress the need in sermons, especially 
at mission festivals and conventions; stress the importance of the office in 
confirmation classes, at young people’s meetings, etc.; when a promising young 
man shows interest, make a direct appeal to him and his parents; pray the 
Lord of the Harvest for labourers in His Harvest; provide some financial sup- 
port for candidates with a good potential.” 

We in America recognize the shortage of ministers as one of our major 
problems. Are the reasons for this shortage significantly different from those 
discovered by our brethren in AustraliaP Couldn’t we use their proposed 
recruitment techniques to advantage? 

One obstacle which ought to be removed from the paths of progress is 
the fallacious thought that young people should not be conditioned with 
respect to a vocation. We condition children constantly with regard to spiritual 
needs, health habits, social competencies, etc. Just why should there be 
a “hands off” policy when vocations are involved? Obviously you do not 
coerce people to train for the ministry whether it be as pastor or a teacher. You 
do not want to be held responsible for their unhappiness in a profession. How- 
ever, if you should ask children living in a coal-mining community what they 
hoped to be when they grew up, they might say “coal miners.” Why? Because 
they know something about it. 

On the other hand, children can be quite unrealistic about the things they 
want to be when they grow up. Some may even have a hankering for serving 
as jet pilots on space ships traveling to the moon. They must therefore be 
enlightened as to the vocation potential of the immediate future. Above all, 
acquaint them with the need and method of work within the Church. A child 
cannot grow enthusiastic about something it does not understand. 

It should be remembered that enthusiasm begets enthusiasm. Zeal is some- 
thing that is contagious. If pastors and teachers constantly bemoan their lot 
in life, they cannot expect many converts to the profession. If, however, they 
go about their work with pleasure and enthusiasm, the effect on others will 
soon be evident. 

Remember too that the day when only those members of the family who 
were not physically able to hold a plow in a furrow were sent to our colleges 
and seminaries is past. The work of the church is so challenging, so urgent, 
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so demanding that God’s “future farmers and fishermen” should be selected 
with care. 

When shall boys and girls be recruited? All the time, but especially now. 
It is in the spring of the year when many decisions are made with regard to 
future academic pursuits. 

Why is it that some congregations make sizable human contributions to the 
ministry whereas others send few into the vineyard? Because some pastor, 
some teacher, or some layman makes this matter his constant concern. 

Please make it yours. Be a fisher of fishers of men. H. G. 


Give Them a Place Some 30,000 eighth graders ought to be given 

a definite place in our thinking this month. They 
are approaching the day of their confirmation. For most of them it will be 
an important day, one of the most important in their young lives. 

Pastors are now preparing them for the occasion with heart to heart talks 
about their first Communion. They are being told about a new kind of mem- 
bership in the church and in the church organizations. 

On the day of their confirmation they will occupy an important place in 
or near the sanctuary. They will approach the altar to receive the blessing 
of the Lord and of His congregation. A few days later they will attend the 
Lord’s Supper as a group. All eyes will be upon them. 

Still later they may be invited to a banquet given in their honor. They will 
be seated at the head table. 

Then, as suddenly as they were brought into prominence, they will be for- 
gotten. They will be children again, full of strange ideas and foolish notions 
and childish ways. 

But things could be different in many parishes if these children were given 
more attention in our thinking today. They would then be given a better place 
in our planning, in the parish activities, and in the church program. 

We are now preparing them for membership in the church. Will we also 
consider them members? Every member of the body has some function to 
perform. What will we ask of these new members? 

Surely, a month of thinking and planning could help many a congregation 
to provide a better place in the parish for these prospective members. It would 
be difficult for anyone to set down suggestions that could be carried out in 
any and every parish. Let these at least be a starter: 

Let the children sit in on a portion of the voters’ meeting to get an idea of how 
the church conducts its business. : 

Let a few of the children try their hand at a panel discussion, choosing a topic 
recently treated in the instruction class. Such a presentation could be given in one 
of the youth meetings or even in a meeting of the Ladies’ Aid, for women are 
especially receptive to the work of the youngsters in the parish. 

Let the congregation arrange for group transportation to the next district rally. 

Let individual members of the class be worked into the several boards and com- 
mittees of the youth groups. 

Let them for a time be welcomed as a class, until they are absorbed as individuals 
into the societies and organizations of the congregation. MarK STEEGE 
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The Wolves How] When a big time coach has a losing season, the 

students and the alumni begin to complain. News- 
paper columnists speculate about his mistakes. Fellow coaches say, “The 
wolves are beginning to howl.” 

School people are hearing the wolves howl. The critical books and mag- 
azine articles are multiplying faster and faster. Many of them are pointing 
up the difficulties which beset the American school system with well-docu- 
mented evidence. There seems to be, however, considerable emotionalism 
evident from the way the charges are made. 

Mr. Albert Lynd has published a book entitled: Quackery in the Public 
Schools.* The book points out the school troubles quite understandingly, but 
the title indulges in name calling, a propaganda device used to discredit the 
individual or group to whom the name is assigned. 

When you call schoolteachers quacks, you are in effect saying that they 
have been posing as something they really are not (professional hypocrites ). 
You are implying that they are charlatans, “gyps,” confidence men who have 
taken your money under false pretenses. You suggest that they are dangerous, 
dishonest, and evil. 

In Collier's magazine of February 5, 1954, Mr. Howard Whitman has retold 
the troubles currently plaguing certain schools. His article is entitled “The 
Struggle for Our Children’s Minds. Speak Out, Silent People!” 

Again we have a propagandistic title. It can stir up a multitude of fears 
in view of Communist brain washing and the struggle for men’s minds in the 
Communistic sphere of influence. It suggests that the minds of our children 
are about to be captured by vaguely defined monsters, such as the professional 
educationists, the left-wing extremists, and the right-wing extremists. And the 
implication is left that this would be horrible. 

A title like this can suggest that the parents of the children who are about 
to be captured must now grab the trusty blunderbuss, the pitchfork, and the 
kitchen carving knife and march en masse on that Bastille called the school 
and liberate those poor captive children from their jailers. 

Listen to the wolves howl! 

Usually the howlers say, “Get rid of this coach and give us one who can 
win.” If you ask the question, “How do you expect him to do it with the mate- 
rial he has against the competition he must face?” the howler says, “That’s for 
him to figure out.” 

We do not deny that there are many shortcomings in our present school 
system, public, private, and parochial. Some people have made a “giant play- 
pen” out of some schools. Skills have not always received solid consideration. 
Knowledge has been slighted on occasion. Some teachers are crackpots. Some 
administrators are lax and inefficient. Some school boards have been stingy. 
Some school buildings are dirty, run-down, and inadequate. 


* Little, Brown, and Co., Boston, Mass. $3.50. 
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Screaming at these problems does not eliminate them. When we want to 
eliminate them, we will have to do something else besides offer destructive 
criticism and propaganda. 

First, calm down any propagandistic witch hunt with a fair, effective, fact- 
hunting campaign so you know specifically what needs to be changed. 

Second, make your educational project a partnership adventure among 
patrons, citizens, and teachers who can call each other by their first names. 
Get them interested in genuinely wanting to educate children. 

In this way you can set in motion a constructive program. The procedure 
will eliminate suspicion. It will benefit the children. 

The wolf howls will subside. J. 


Whose Little Girl Am ][? You wont believe it, but it’s true. 
The time was 4:30 P.M., near the 


close of a quarterly parent-teacher consultation day. A drowsy talked-out 
feeling was creeping over me as I waited for the last two appointments to 
be kept. And then he came in! 

Obviously making a hurried stop between work and supper, he commented, 
“My daughter'll kill me if I don’t pick up her report card. Where’s her teacher's 
room?” 

Not being able to place his face and not having had the pleasure of being 
told the family name, I queried, “In which grade is she?” 

I don’t have the answer on tape, but it will be a long time before I forget it. 
“Tm sure I don't know” was the best he could do. 

My three-year-old has a little record player, and one of her favorite disks 
is “Little Bo Peep.” You remember, don’t you? Bo Peep is the young lady who 
lost her sheep and couldn't find them. Mother Goose’s advice was to let them 
alone, go play tag, and the creatures would come back with appendages 
trailing. 

Since I have trouble telling the difference between sheep and goats, 
I haven't the slightest idea as to whether or not Mrs. Goose’s counsel is scien- 
tific. Maybe sheep do wander back to the home base eventually. Perhaps they 
are related to all the cats that go back to Pennsylvania when the family moves 
to sunny California. 

But I do feel safe enough to contend that such an approach is not conducive 
to the proper training of children. Let’s grant that pampering Junior can have 
negative effects on him. Let’s grant that Dad can forget his wife's anniversary 
and maybe even his own birthday, and still be a good father. But not know- 
ing what grade his child is in seems like carrying things too far! 

Certainly — and happily! — this little incident is an exception to the rule. 
My guess would be that most fathers know in which grade their child is cur- 
rently laboring. Almost all, I’m sure, know to which school their offspring 
trudge each morning. But I do wonder how many know or care about much 
more than this. 
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Our American schools have often been accused of being matriarchies. 
(Some parents send their children even to Lutheran schools because they will 
meet a man or two in their educational careers! ) American families, even where 
husband and wife are happily married, are yearly, it appears, tending to show 
a similar reaction, especially where the education of the children is concerned. 

Take, for example, many P. T. A.’s. “Well, Mother, you better go. I'm going 
to watch the fights.” 

For Pop to set a foot into a schoolroom is a real struggle. The teacher 
of today who has met all the fathers of his pupils is a rare specimen indeed! 

Can you imagine Dad gathering the family about him at night and reading 
a book to all? How many help Willie putter in the workshop? take Susie on 
a hike to show her the spring flowers? will drop a night of bowling to assist 
Jack in welding a split infinitive? 

Remember the picturesque — and powerful —scene of Dad leading the 
family in prayer and Bible study? Recall the Thanksgiving print of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, musket in hand, leading the way to churchP Remember Paul, 
who spoke of “fathers . . . which corrected us,” and were honored with rever-. 
ence by their children (Hebrews 12:9)? 

In other words, what’s happened to Dad in America? 

I'm not saying (1) that all fathers in “the Good Old Days” were perfect, 
nor (2) that all fathers of today have abdicated their positions of responsi- 
bility, nor (8) that what mothers are doing is necessarily ruining the children 
for life. I am saying that somehow, somewhere, this industrial, machine, and 
material age has caused many a male to say, “Let me earn the money and read 
the sport pages, and let Mom take care of the kids.” And this attitude is not 
going to produce a well-balanced, responsible individual, except by chance. 
The child needs both. 

As I wrote this article, Daughter asked me to listen to her new record. 
I told her, “Not now, I’m much too busy! Later.” But how much later? 

“People who live in glass houses shouldn’t throw stones.” 

P.S. We found out in which grade his daughter happened to be. But since 
the teacher was occupied with another parent at the time, he did not wait. 
His girl never did see the card — and he’s still living. FREDERICK Nou 


Local Talent The opinion seems to be quite general in 

America that the better things in life are 
on Conference rage those farther away from us in that those 
within easy reach are the commonplace. We observe a preference for patroniz- 
ing merchants in other localities even though those in the community may offer 
the same merchandise. Mail-order houses do a flourishing business. Imported 
articles are considered superior to home products regardless of their compara- 
tive quality and cost. This tendency applies to persons as well as to goods. 
A speaker from another locality or a preacher from another church draws, as 
a rule, the larger audience. 
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The trend seems to be reflected by some of our conferences, especially the 
larger regional conferences. Scanning some conference programs, one notes 
that nearly all of the essayists are visitors, nonmembers of the conference. 
In some instances nonmembers are the only essayists featured. This observa- 
tion suggests the question: Is there so great a scarcity of local talent that non- 
residents must be secured? 

There was a time when the opposite situation obtained. Conference pro- 
grams featured local talent exclusively. This practice tended to have a dulling 
effect upon the group. And when the essayists were limited to but a select 
few in the group — usually the older members, ripened by experience — there 
was little or no incentive for active professional development for the majority 
of the members. It proved stimulating and aroused interest when, at the sug- 
gestion of the program committee, occasionally a speaker from elsewhere 
was secured in the person of a specialist in a certain field from another area or 
from one of the colleges. 

Some of the present practices seem to indicate a trend toward the other 
extreme. Local talent is not encouraged to develop and professional growth is 
not stimulated among the members of the conference. Preparation of a con- 
ference essay, perhaps on the basis of a research project, is an excellent dis- 
cipline and a valuable contribution to the in-service training of a teacher. 
It requires planning, organizing, assimilating, and writing. The art of writing 
especially needs to be developed among us teachers; and preparing a paper for 
the local conference is an incentive to that end. More than that: being featured 
on the conference program provides opportunity for developing efficiency in 
leading a discussion and in defending a point of view, highly desirable abilities 
in an educator. 

The programs for the Easter conferences have by this time been prepared 
and the essayists appointed. But future planning ought to consider the featur- 
ing of more local talent on the programs of our conferences. pak: 


ey Wont Cure Frequently people say, “If we had more money 
heehee Problems Wé could build better school systems” or “We 


could get rid of some of the present evils.” 
This opinion attributes a magic to money which it simply doesn’t have. 
It also degrades and disregards the consecrated effort of faithful teachers. 
But above all, it completely disregards the purpose for which schools have 
been built. For schools are to furnish a body of knowledge which you are 
taught to manipulate in your own social framework for your neighbor’s and 


your own good. EC 


ImporTANT Worps. — In human relations the five most important words 
are: “I am proud of you.” The four most important words are: “What is 
your opinion?” The three most important words: If you please.” The two 
most important words: “Thank you.” Smallest word: “I. 

Educator's Washington Dispatch 


Teaching the Decalog in the Primary Grades 
ArTHur L. AMT 


Tho um ay est! This isn’t Latin. 
Rearrange the spacing a bit, and it 
becomes obvious that it’s the King’s 
English, albeit, somewhat distorted 
as printed. However, to a certain 
bright little first-grader who, some 
time ago, was attempting to “get his 
memory work” which consisted of the 
Fourth Commandment — King James 
Version — that series of ten characters 
from the English language was no 
more understandable than it is in the 
spacing above, or if it had been 
Greek, Chinese, or Latin. He did as 
well as could be expected up to “that 
it may be well with thee,” but every 
time he reached that fatal phrase, 
“thou mayest,” it seemed to him as if 
someone had at that point inserted 
some words from a foreign language. 

To some educators it is quite ap- 
parent that insistence upon exactness 
in the memorizing of such material 
does not facilitate the attainment of 
the goals and objectives of Christian 
education. Instead of teaching the 
pupils some important lesson from 
God’s Word, they may actually serve 
the multiple negative purpose of — 
1. confusing little boys and girls who are 
expected to “learn the words by heart”; 


2. harassing busy and _ conscientious 
teachers who already have troubles 
a plenty with teaching an understand- 
ing of 1954 English, and who, in addi- 
tion, must transcribe and translate 1611 
terminology. 


3. developing unfavorable attitudes 
toward the study of religion; 

4. causing “new Lutheran” parents to 
look askance at this matter called “Chris- 


tian education,” which for present, prac- 
tical purposes seems to consist to some 


extent, at least, of merely memorizing 
a foreign language; 

5. aiding and abetting the devil in his 
efforts to instill the idea that religion is 
simply a matter of form and words; that 
correct concepts and understandings 
aren't very important; and 

6. blinding parents and teachers to the 
fact that much of what passes for learn- 
ing is simply verbalism and parroting. 

In order to determine whether or 
not a good deal of what is considered 
learning is in reality merely verbalism 
(the pedagogical “sin” of using words 
without attaching to them the correct 
meaning or any meaning at all), the 
teachers in the schools of the North 
Wisconsin District co-operated in 
making the little study herein de- 
scribed. 

When the writer observed the dif- 
ficulty encountered by the aforemen- 
tioned first-grade pupil in memorizing 
the words of the Fourth Command- 
ment, he suggested to the teacher 
that she develop a simplified version 
of the Ten Commandments, and, that 
instead of requiring their memoriza- 
tion, the emphasis be shifted during 
the first grade at least to teaching 
merely the concepts inherent in each 
Commandment. Memorization could 
follow somewhat later. No doubt 
many would wish to learn the words 
“just like they are in the Bible,” once 
they had a clear understanding of the 
meaning. It is recognized as a sound 
principle of learning that learning 
takes place much more readily when 
a rich background of understanding, 
experience, and association has pre- 
ceded the teaching of a habit, skill, 


or generalization. 
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The teacher * prepared a simplified 
version of the Ten Commandments 
and presented it to her colleagues in 
a meeting of one of the study groups 
which the teachers of the District 
had formed for the sake of in-service 
professional training and growth. The 
colleagues suggested some revisions 
in certain wordings and discussed the 
utilization of the product as an ap- 
praisal instrument. 


DETERMINING THE NEED 
FOR CONCEPT TEACHING 

If it could be shown that children 
in the higher grades truly had a clear 
understanding of what they had mem- 
orized despite the language obstacles 
which they had earlier encountered, 
there would be little reason for alter- 
ing or revising traditional methods or 
materials. If, on the other hand, it 
could be demonstrated that the re- 
sults hoped for had not been achieved, 
a case could be made for re-exam- 
ining and changing the approach to 
the teaching and learning of the mate- 
rials. 

It was agreed to ask all the teachers 
of the District to help find a clear-cut 
answer to the question that was thus 
raised. 

The following communication was 
sent to each school: 


EXPLANATION OF 
THE TEN COMMANMENTS PROJECT 


Will you participate in a small testing 
program? 

This project was launched by one of 
the study groups (Manawa-Clintonville 
area). Its purpose: To develop a simpli- 
fied version of the Commandments for 
use by the lower grades so that the chil- 


* Miss Helen Rotermund, St. Paul Lu- 
theran School, Manawa, Wisconsin. 
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dren of those grades will learn and 
understand the concepts and meanings 
of the Commandments rather than 
merely memorize words which are fre- 
quently not understood. 

The test is intended to show whether 
or not there is need for some method of 
clarifying the meanings of the Command- 
ments. Please tabulate the errors on the 
enclosed copies of the “Tabulation 
Sheet.” Retain one copy for your own 
use and return one to the District Office 
as soon as possible. We should like to 
discuss the results in the forthcoming 
study group meetings. 

It is assumed that you recognize that 
any procedures other than those included 
in the directions will invalidate the test. 
This is not a test of your teaching but 
rather of the adequacy of a portion of 
our curricular materials. 


The test procedure included the 
administering of a matching test of 
the Ten Commandments using two 
different wordings (1) as they appear 
in Luther’s Catechism and (2) as they 
were now stated in the “simplified 
version. 

The directions and the “simplified 
version” as it appeared on the test, 
follows: 


DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING 
THE TEST 


(On the “Tabulation Sheet”) 


Do not precede the test by any teach- 
ing, discussion, or suggestions regarding 
the Commandments. Simply say: “Here 
is a little test about the Ten Command- 
ments which we would like to have you 
write.” Distribute the test sheets. Have 
the pupils fill in the name, etc. Then 
read the DIRECTIONS on the test sheet. 
State that no number is to be used more 
than once, and that “9 and 10” are to 
be written on one line. 

Check the papers and tabulate the 
number of errors on the tabulation form 
in duplicate. Retain one copy. Send one 
copy to the District Office. 
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DIRECTIONS TO PUPILS 
(On the “Test Sheet”) 


Find the Commandment (printed on 
the same sheet) which fits the sentence 
below. Then write the number of that 
Commandment on the line to the left. 
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(6) I must help to have a happy 
home where parents and chil- 
dren love one another. 

(3) I must go to church to hear and 


learn the Word of God. 


After the administering of the test 
in the schools of the District, each 


8 I t al ak truthfull 
2 gd indy piel sar y principal tabulated the results that 
(5) I must not kill or hurt anyone. were achieved in his own school. 


(9 &10)I must not want those things 
which I have no right to have. 

(1) I must love God more than 
anything or anyone else. 

(4) I must love and obey my par- 
ents and others who take their 
place. This pleases God very 
much. 

(7) I must not take anything that 
does not belong to me. 

(2) I must praise and thank God, 
and speak in a way that pleases 


These were summarized, tabulated, 
and duplicated, and the summary re- 
sults were presented to the entire 
group of teachers at the next District 
Conference. 

Before the test was administered, 
the question which naturally sug- 
gested itself was, How far up the 
grades would one have to go in order 
to find virtually perfect responses? 
Table I reveals that even in Grade 


Him. Eight this result was not achieved. 
TABLE I 
(a) Number of pupils tested per grade. (b) Number and percent of errors 
per Commandment per grade. 

paaheall eke ee ae 
First ________|| 95]52.2|| 96]83.4]/| 54/17.5|| 43/13.2]| 30) 9.9]| 21] 6.1]| 15] 4.5]| 6) 1.7 
Second _..-.---||118/62.0}|156/61.6}|128/41.6}| 98)/30.2|| 62)20.5]| 66/19.1]| 39/11.7]| 22) 6.4 
Third __-__|| 92|50.5}| 98/32.5]| 49/15.9}| 46/14.2/) 27) 8.9] 29) 8.4]] 11] 3.8]] 4} 1.1 
Fourth || 87/47.8]} 83)29.0]) 46/14.9]| 44/13.6/; 20) 6.6]| 21] 6.1] 11! 8.3]} 10] 2.9 
Pitt 79|43.4|| 41/14.2]| 28) 9.1]) 22) 6.8}} 9} 2.9]} 11] 8.2/} 8] 2.4]) 5] 1.4 
Sisth oie n: 124/68.1)|215/75.1/|165|53.7||173/53.5]|133/44.0)|185/39.2//119/35.7]| 94/27.5 
Seventh —...._||108/93.4]/104/36.3]| 73/23.7]| 55/17.3/} 85)11.5]| 81] 9.0]] 17) 5.1]} 14] 4.1 
Eighth ---------| | 126/69,2//159|56,2//113/86.8]/107/88.1}| 77}22.1]] 76]22.0}} 41]/12.3]| 31] 9.9 
iran .-----||102|56.0]|168}66.4)|169/55.0]|153)47.7}|127/42.0]|116]33.7||118/838.9]! 88/22.8 
Pupils | 
Tested 182 286 807 823 302 344 833 341 
per grade 


To be read: Of 302 fifth graders tested, 80 or 9.9% committed errors on the First 
Commandment. 
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TABLE II 


Commandments ranked according to apparent difficulty by grades 


Grade 1 | Grade 2 | Grade 3 | Grade 4 | Grade 5 | Grade 6 | Grade 7 | Grade 8 


8 6 9—10 6 6 6 6 6 

6 9—10 6 9—10 | 9—10 | 9—10 | 9—10 | 9—10 

2 8 2 8 8 8 8 8 

7 2 8 2 2 2 2 2 
9—10 7 u 7 tf 7 7 1 

1 1 1 3 1 3 1 4 

3 3 3 4 8 4 3 1 

4 4 4 1 4 if 4 5 

5 5 5 5 5 5 5 8 


INTERPRETATION AND SUMMARY 
OF THE DATA 

The most “misunderstood” Com- 
mandment according to the results 
was the Sixth Commandment. (Some 
pastors faltered in this item at first 
glance.) As worded in the “simplified 
version,” it says nothing about “adul- 
tery,” since, obviously, that term 
means absolutely nothing to first 
graders. The positive, first-grade 
level concept which is inherent in the 
Sixth Commandment, it was felt, per- 
tains to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a happy Christian home 
life. (Isn’t that, in fact, the ultimate 
purpose of this Commandment for all 
age groups? ) 

The Ninth and Tenth Command- 
ments were combined in one test item 
for obvious reasons. The high in- 
cidence of errors displayed on that 
item apparently reveals the difficulty 
which is offered by the word “covet,” 
a term which is completely foreign to 
and divorced from any usage other 
than as a reference to these two Com- 
mandments. 

The consistency with which the 
Commandments are ranked according 
to their difficulty (Table II) indicates 
those in which meanings must be 
stressed particularly. Numbers 6, 9 


and 10, 8, 2, and 7 are the most dif- 
ficult throughout the grades. Expres- 
sions like “commit adultery,” “covet,” 
“bear false witness against,” “take the 
name .. . in vain” are apparently 
quite foreign. Usage, definition, and 
application are required to make 
them more meaningful. Why the Sev- 
enth ranked as high as it did in fre- 
quency of error is not clear, unless 
some confusion was present as to 
“covet” and “steal.” 

If these are the results in day 
schools, it is quite certain that similar 
or even poorer achievements would be 
found where less time is devoted to 
instruction. Other areas of knowledge 
and doctrine should be scrutinized 
with carefully prepared instruments 
for the sake of determining whether 
basic understandings have been in- 
stilled. 

The results furthermore indicate 
the extremely urgent need for con- 
tinuous instruction beyond the level 
of the “milk of the Word” stage to a 
point where “strong meat” can be pur- 
veyed. Confirmation can certainly not 
mark the termination of religious in- 
struction, whether for youth or adults. 
Scripture requires a lifetime of study 
if its depths are to be even partially 
plumbed. 
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Teachers administered the test also 
to first and second grade classes. In- 
asmuch as the reading vocabulary 
is not that of first and second graders, 
the results are open to considerable 
question as to their validity. Omitting 
them completely from consideration 
will detract nothing from the signif- 
icance of this study. 


CONCLUSION 

If the simplified wordings are rec- 
ognized as giving an acceptable state- 
ment of true or minimum concepts 
which children of grades one to eight 
can reasonably be expected to derive 
from a study of the Commandments, 
it is evident that the teaching and 
learning with regard to mastery of 
their elementary meanings is far from 
complete as measured by this testing 
device. 

It is certainly desirable that basic 
understandings on the ability level of 
the pupils are achieved with regard 
to any and all teaching and learning 
experiences in the school. If such 
achievement is not attained, it is in 
order that teachers evaluate the pro- 
cedures and materials which are 
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employed and make adjustments ac- 
cordingly. 

The results of this test indicate that 
a mere recitation mastery is not a 
sufficient attainment. Evidence of 
comprehension must be demonstrated 
before it is concluded that learning 
or mastery has taken place. 

If the extent of misunderstanding 
or non-understanding of this Chief 
Part is so great, the one which, per- 
haps, receives more attention than 
any other in the program of instruc- 
tion, is it not reasonable to believe 
that great gaps in learning exist in 
these other areas also? 

Verbalism is referred to as a “ped- 
agogical sin.” It is evident that ed- 
ucators generally are guilty of it. 
Serious preparation, study, seeking 
for divine guidance, careful evalua- 
tion of the teaching and learning 
process and product will result in 
greater mastery and effectiveness. 

“Thou shalt beware of the fallacy 
of employing much theological jar- 
gon, that thou mayest not be guilty of 
mere verbalism” might be listed near 
the top of any “Pedagogical Decalog.” 


A Surrrery Susyect. — The following is an oil masterpiece written by 


a fourth-grade Burbank, Calif., gusher: 


“Oil is found in the earth. We could not have cars and airplanes and 
trains or even valuable oil paintings if there wasn’t any oil. Oil is also valuable. 
You ought to be thankful that we have oil. Oil has been on earth ever since 
the beginning of our world. Oil is sometimes called “Black Gold’ because it 
is worth as much as gold and two rubies. You should like oil even if it is 
castor oil. Castor oil is good too because it makes you well. No matter what 
kind of oil it is, it is good oil.” NEA Journal, May, 1958, p. 320. 


TEACHING Is PRrosLeM Soivinc. — There are no all-time or final answers 
to problems in teaching. The problems are constantly shifting in degree and 
intensity. Teachers can only search for present best answers, test them in their 
daily work, and then begin the quest over again. 
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Chemistry Applied to Teaching Religion 


WILFrep F.. Kruse 


The heart of man is black with sin. 
The blood of Jesus washes it clean. 
What can I do to illustrate this fact? 
What visual demonstration can I offer 
to make this concept more vivid? Try 
the following: 


Six solutions are needed for the 
demonstration. 


1. Tincture of iodine (2%). 
2. Vinegar. 


3. Starch solution. — Add enough 
water to a tablespoon of cornstarch to 
make a thin paste. Heat a pint of 
water to the boiling point. Pour the 
thin starch paste into the boiling 
water slowly. Stir constantly as you 
do this. When mixed thoroughly, re- 
move from heat. Cool. (This solu- 
tion should keep for several weeks; 
then fermentation may make it use- 
less. ) 

Mix equal amounts of these three 
ingredients — tincture of iodine, vin- 
egar, and starch solution. One tea- 
spoon of each is ample. Put them 
into a test tube or some other glass 
container. You now have the black 
liquid which symbolizes the unregen- 
erate human heart. 

4, Washing soda solution. — Dis- 
solve one tablespoon of washing soda 
in a pint of water. 

5. Sodium thiosulphate solution. — 
Dissolve four tablespoons of sodium 
thiosulphate (photographer's “hypo” ) 
in a pint of water. 


6. Indicator solution. — Heat a half- 
pint of water to boiling. Add one 
Grove’s Bromo Quinine Cold Tablet. 
Stir. Cool. Decant off (pour off) the 
clear liquid. (There is a yellowish 
tinge to the liquid.) 

Mix equal volumes of these three 
solutions—washing soda, sodium thio- 
sulphate, and indicator solution. One 
teaspoon of each is ample. Put them 
into a test tube or some other glass 
container. You now have a red solu- 
tion, symbolizing the Savior’s redeem- 
ing blood. (The phenolphthalein of 
the cold tablet turns red in the pres- 
ence of the alkaline washing soda 
solution. ) 

When the red solution is poured 
into an equal amount of the black 
solution, the result is a clear, colorless 
(“white”) solution. This clear solu- 
tion symbolizes the heart which has 
been cleansed or purified by the blood 
of Christ. (The sodium thiosulphate 
discharges the “black” color of the 
starch-in-iodine solution; the vinegar 
discharges the “red” color of the phe- 
nolphthalein-in-washing-soda _solu- 
tion. ) 

One dollar should amply cover the 
cost of several demonstrations. These 
ingredients can be purchased at a 
grocery store or a drugstore. 

Nore: Care should be taken that 
children do not accidentally taste or 
swallow the solutions. It is perfectly 
safe, however, to dispose of the solu- 
tions by pouring them down the drain. 


Correct Trminc. — There is one thing stronger than all the armies in the 
world, and that is an IDEA whose time has come. — Victor Huco. 
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Using Crosses in Crafts 


HILDEGARDE WEISS 


This Lenten and Easter season you 
will again have the wonderful priv- 
ilege of telling your pupils how the 
Savior loved us all and how He suf- 
fered and died and rose again so that 
we might live with Him forever in 
heaven. The cross is our symbol of 
faith. Let us plan some projects for 
the children to glorify the Cross and 
to serve as reminders of their blessed 
salvation. 


1-A 1-B 


Project 1: At the beginning of 
the Lenten season develop a class 
Easter project which will help dec- 
orate the room. Secure a fairly large 
box. Have some children paint it 
green with tempera colors or with 
crayons. The teacher makes the large 
cross, 18—20 inches high, from cor- 
rugated paper, or from a corrugated 
box, or from slats of wood. If the 
wood needs painting, have the chil- 
dren help in applying the brown 
paint. Put the word “Jesus” on the 
cross with white tempera or by ap- 
plying cut-out letters from newspaper 
headlines and trimmed with white 
ink. Give each child a drinking straw, 
and have them lightly color it green 
with crayons. Now have the children 
make flowers. Let some children use 


fluted paper baking cups for an in- 
teresting flower. Color the center with 
various colored circles. With a scis- 
sors punch a small hole in the center 
of the cup, insert the straw, and twist 
the end. Cut leaves from green crepe 
paper or construction paper, and paste 
to stem. (See Illustration 1-A.) Make 
small holes in the box top with a sharp 
scissors, and have each child insert his 
or her flower at the foot of the cross. 
Bend straw slightly about two inches 
under cup. Other children can make 
flowers from construction paper. To 
make a tulip, have the pupils fold up 
a 5- or 6-inch piece of colored con- 
struction paper; then fold in half side- 
ways, and cut the outline of half 
a tulip. Open the piece flat, punch 
a hole on the center line, insert the 
straw, fold up the piece, and paste 
together over the straw end. (See 
Illustration 1-B.) Other flowers, such 
as daisies, lilies, etc., are made by 
cutting two patterns the same and 
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pasting over the straw end. Call at- 
tention to the different shapes of 
leaves as the children cut their leaf 
patterns. (For completed project see 
Illustration 1-C. ) 

This same project could be made in 
miniature for the child to take home. 
Use the bottom half of a milk carton 
for the base, which could be colored 
green. Twigs or cardboard may be 
used for the cross. Make the flowers 
out of construction paper, and attach 
to shortened straws, or use pipe clean- 
ers which have been colored with 
green crayon. To make daisies, cut 
two circles, cut slits all around the 
edge, and then paste together with 
stem between. (See Illustration 1-D. ) 


1-D 


Project 2: This is a project that 
children will love. Ask the children to 
bring an empty milk carton to school 
and two twigs of about the same 
thickness. Cut off the carton about 
three inches from the bottom. (See 
Illustration 2-A.) If available, put 
some stones at the bottom of the con- 
tainer. Fill the carton with soil. Make 
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Illustration 2 


a cross from the twigs. (The older 
children could nail the twigs together, 
but for the tiny tots this would have 
to be done for them.) Insert the cross 
into the soil. Fold a piece of alumi- 
num foil around the base. Have the 
children sprinkle grass seed on top 
of the soil. Let them water the grass 
as necessary until it has a good growth 
(usually seven to ten days are 
needed), when they may take their 
project home. (See Illustration 2-B 
for picture of completed project.) 
Project 3; Here is a project that is 
very simple, and the completed cross 
is beautiful. Have the children cut out 
a cross from cardboard, about 10—12 
inches in height and about two and 
a half inches in width. Demonstrate 
how the cross can be easily measured 
and drawn with a ruler. For the 
smaller children provide a pattern 
which can be outlined or traced onto 
the cardboard. Cut out the cross. 
Give each child a piece of aluminum 
foil (obtainable at grocery stores). 
The piece should-be three to four 
inches wider than the breadth of the 
cross. Next, carefully wrinkle the foil 
with the hands. Then lay foil on flat 
surface, smoothing out only lightly 
(shiny side face down). Place cross 
pattern on piece so that there is an 
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ample edge of foil all around. Cut 
foil about one inch from cross pattern. 
Cut off foil diagonally at corners. Cut 
slots from four center edges to cross 
centerpiece. (See Illustration 3-A.) 
Now lap over foil tightly. Use a few 
pieces of tape to fasten foil. Make 
a loop of a piece of ribbon, and fasten 
to back of cross with tape for a 
hanger. (See Illustration 3-B.) Tell 


Illustration 8 
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the children to hang this cross in their 
bedrooms. Also make one for the 
front wall of the classroom. (See 
Illustration 3-C for completed cross. ) 
A variation of the project would 
be not to crumple the foil, but to 
apply it flat, using the dull side down. 
On the front side of the cross, with 
a blunt pencil, the children can print 
the word “Jesus” on the crossbar. The 
foil will wrinkle slightly, but when 
smoothed out carefully with the 
thumb, the letters will appear as 
though etched. The cross itself will 
look as if it were made from pure 
silver. (See Illustration 8-D.) 
Project 4: Since children love the 
song “There Is a Green Hill Far 
Away, they will delight in this proj- 
ect. Rub bright green chalk on paper 
towels. Have the children knead clay 
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or putty on the chalk dust until clay 
becomes bright green, and then shape 
the mass into a hill. Another way is 
to wait until the clay or putty hardens 
after several days, and then paint the 
hill green. Have the children nail two 
twigs together to form a cross. In 
order to have the crossbar set in, chip 
off the wood a bit with a small screw- 
driver and hammer, or use a dull 
knife. If not enough twigs are avail- 
able, use tongue depressors (obtain- 
able at a drugstore), and crayon, or 
paint them brown. Insert the cross in 
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Illustration 5 
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the moist clay or putty, and pack clay 
around it firmly. This will really look 
like a rugged cross on a green hill. 
(See Illustration 4.) 

Project 5: At Easter time we also 
want to stress church attendance. The 
risen Lord wants us to meet Him reg- 
ularly in His house. Have the chil- 
dren make these colorful church win- 
dows, which they will want to take 
home to place on their TV set or 
buffet. A flashlight or a small candle 
placed behind the piece will brightly 


illuminate it. Give each child a piece 
of heavy black construction paper 
845% inches (one half piece of reg- 
ular size paper), which should be 
folded so that it is 2% 8% inches. Cut 
a half of a Gothic window from this 
piece. From the inside, cut out the 
window, allowing a sufficient margin 
for the window frame. Now give the 
children two pieces of black construc- 
tion paper, size 725% inches, to 
make the two side windows. (See 
Illustration 5-A.) Fasten the three 
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pieces together with tape. Take 
drinking straws, and flatten them. 
Color the straws with black crayon. 
Paste the straws on the backside of 
the large window to form a cross. 
Cover the backside frame of the large 
window with paste, and lay on a large 
piece of yellow crepe paper or cello- 
phane. Trim the cellophane or crepe 
paper to the window edge. Do the 
same with the other two windows, 
using red or blue paper. (See Illus- 
tration 5-B.) Fold the side windows 
back slightly to have windows stand. 
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(See Illustration 5-C for completed 
project.) For advanced pupils a dif- 
ferent design could be worked out for 
the two smaller windows with the 
flattened straws. (See _ Illustration 
5-D.) 

Some pupils might be willing to 
make this project on a bigger scale 
for a classroom decoration. Put the 
completed project on a covered table, 
and place an open Bible in front of it. 
First open the Bible at the Passion 
story, and then later change to the 
Resurrection chapter. 


MAINTAINING THE LIBERAL TRADITION. — The liberal tradition is the tra- 
dition of individual freedom and is based upon belief in reason. At the present 
time there are terrific forces combatting and undermining our concept of 
personal freedom. For example, we are being called upon to build a mighty 
military organization with which to meet aggression wherever it appears to 
threaten the peace of the world, and while armed might is necessary, we must 
never forget that a military organization demands the strictest obedience and 
is therefore basically authoritarian. Our quandary is real, for militarism and 
liberalism make uneasy bedfellows and we can protect the latter only by under- 
standing that we are making a conscious, voluntary decision, a reassertion of 


our personal freedom in choosing this course. 
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TEACHING Assistants. — When the shortage of teachers makes it necessary 
to employ men and women with less than four years of college and adequate 
professional preparation they should be given the status of teaching assistants. 
The employment as teaching assistants of able young persons who are not 
fully prepared in a professional sense would be preferable to our present 
practice of giving such persons full teaching status under eee med or regular 


certificates. The teaching assistantships might permit many ab 


e young people 


to enter teaching and then continue their professional preparation. This would 
increase our potential supply of teachers and make subsequent professional 
preparation more meaningful. — Francis B. Chase, in “More and Better 
Teachers,” Saturday Review, September 12, 1958. 


THE BENEFITs or LEISURE. — People who have given thought to the matter 
will not hesitate to say that leisure time may be the most important factor in 
keeping a person mentally and physically healthy. These are the hours for 
refreshing your life with thoughts and actions that are foreign to those that 
fill your workday. A lawyer who rigged up a carpenter’s shop in his basement 
had the right idea. “When I’m working in my shop,” he said, “I lose all 
thought of worry and responsibility and my mind clears up like the air after 
a storm. I know it sounds silly, but when I finish something particularly fine, 
I feel as da Vinci must have felt when he looked at his Mona Lisa.” 


Phi Delta Kappan, October, 1958 


Easter Arts and Crafts 


Harowp H. TrautscuH 


When planning Easter art projects, 
do not forget the older children. The 
children in the upper grades have the 
same need for expressing their ideas 
and feelings as the younger pupils. In 
most cases these other children have 
already developed skills which add to 
their projects in very impressive ways. 
Survey your class, and find the various 
special talents with which our Lord 
has endowed the children. You will 
note that each child’s ability is dif- 
ferent, and it is our job as teachers 
and counselors to bring forth the best 
from each of our pupils. 

During the seasons of Lent and 
Easter the cross draws our attention 
more than any other Passion symbol. 
We love the cross and want to have 
it in our homes. Give your older pu- 
pils a chance to actually construct 
a wooden cross for their rooms at 
home. Good pieces of scrap wood 
may be obtained from fathers with 
basement workshops. Occasionally 
some industries will make easy-to- 
handle scrap wood available at little 
or no cost. You will undoubtedly 
begin with the Roman style cross, 
which is most common in our 
churches. The size of the cross can 
be determined by the purpose for 
which it is intended and the size of 
wood available. Keep in mind that 
a correct Roman cross has a ratio be- 
tween the crossbar and the upright of 
3 to 5. Join the pieces with wood 
cement or nails after sanding each 
piece to the desired smoothness. Shel- 
lac or lacquer the cross several times, 
allowing each coat to dry thoroughly 
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before applying the next. Finish the 
project by attaching a hanger to the 
back. You may wish to vary this ac- 
tivity by allowing capable children to 
cut Celtic, Greek, and other style 
crosses, using a hand coping saw to 
cut the various patterns. 


Illustration I 


Roman Cross Celtic Cross 


Greek Cross Passion Cross 


Have your older children ever asked 
how the beautiful glass in church win- 
dows is made? Such a question could 
be the beginning of an instructive dis- 
cussion as well as a creative art ac- 
tivity for Lent, Easter, or other reli- 
gious occasions. Measure the panes of 
glass in your classroom windows, and 
cut plain drawing paper to that size. 
As a group, the class may decide what 
they wish to depict in their windows. 
Their choice may be scenes, symbols, 
or both. Remember that a moderately 
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wide margin of paper must be left be- 
tween each cut-out section to hold 
the window in shape. This resembles 
the leading in a real window. After 
the desired pattern is complete, trace 
it twice on heavy black construction 
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paper. (Poster paper is too thin.) 
Select the various colors of cellophane 
needed to complete your window. 
Rich reds and blues add beauty to 
these projects. Glue the cellophane 
between the two black patterns, and 
apply to the window with transparent 
tape or similar adhesive taping. With 
proper planning such a project can 
make an inspiring display for the front 
of your school building. By day it is 
a satisfying and beautiful decoration 
for the classroom, and by night it is 
an inspiring focal point for your com- 
munity if lights are burning behind 
the windows. 

Older children will also enjoy the 
3-D effect created by a_ shoe-box 
scene. The larger part of any sturdy 
shoe box will do. Turn the box on its 
side, and cut a hole in the bottom of 
the box (which is now the back of the 


scene) large enough to insert a flash- 
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light or pen light. Next stretch a piece 
of light blue tissue paper across the 
back of the scene, remembering to 
allow space for the flashlight to lie 
behind it. Crayon shading may be ap- 
plied to the blue tissue to resemble 
the rising Easter sun. From heavy 
paper or light-weight cardboard cut 
out the outline of Calvary with its 
three empty crosses and the great 
tomb on the other side, as shown in 
the illustration (III). Appropriate 
coloring should be applied to this 
piece before it is pasted into the 
scene about one inch forward from 
the blue tissue. The last step consists 
of cutting a similar piece to serve as 
the grass and also to show the large 
stone rolled away from the sepulcher. 
This piece is pasted almost at the 
edge of the box. The children will 
want to suggest other Lenten and 
Easter scenes, and some will add hu- 
man figures to their projects. Insert 
a lighted flashlight behind the tissue, 
and watch the scene come to life with 
the light of a rising sun in the sky. 


Illustration III 


Clear cellophane may be pasted over 
the front of the box to keep the scene 
dust-free. 

How many of your upper graders 
have had the thrilling experience of 
creating their own pictures with col- 
ored chalk on porous art paper? Using 
their skilled fingers, they will enjoy 
blending the various colors by rub- 
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bing the chalk toward another color. 
Use large 18X24-inch manila art 
paper. Allow the class as a group to 
decide upon a unifying theme, such 
as “The Way of the Cross.” Each 
child may then choose the scene it 
wishes to express. The children will 
be fascinated by the rich blending 
which can easily be accomplished by 
rubbing colored chalk. When the pic- 
tures are completed, have the children 
spray their products with a fixative, 
which is obtainable with the sets of 
colored chalk from most art- or school- 
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supply centers. The fixative prevents 
the chalk from rubbing off. Arrange 
the pictures, in order of the occur- 
rence of events, on a border bulletin 
board for an inspiring and devotional 
trip with Jesus along His road of sor- 
rows. 

It is hoped that these suggestions 
will be but a beginning for ideas and 
projects to draw out talent and build 
up skills in our older pupils. At the 
same time their classrooms will be 
more beautiful and inspiring places in 
which to work, worship, and play. 


TEACHING As A Profession. — If teaching is to be truly a profession, it must 
be carried on under the conditions of a profession. This means that the 
teacher's work load and schedule must allow time for planning, for teaching 
without interruption, for attention to the individual needs of students, for 
counseling, for guiding student activities, and for conferences with parents. 
More important, the teacher needs freedom to plan his own work, to adapt 
learning experiences to the needs of his pupils, to try out new ways of attaining 
educaticnal objectives. This freedom must be accompanied by a deep sense 
of professional responsibility, for which the organized teaching profession 
must become the guardian. — Francis B. Chase, in “More and Better Teachers,” 


Saturday Review, September 12, 1953. 


PHARISEE AND PusLican.— Two men went to church to pray. One was 
a leading citizen and the other a poor school teacher. The prominent citizen 
arose and prayed thusly: “Lord, I thank Thee that I am not like these pro- 
fessional men, even as this poor teacher. I pay half of the teacher’s salary; it 
is my money that built this church; I donate liberally to foreign missions, and 
to all the other works of the church. It is my money that advanceth Thy glory 
upon this earth.” The school teacher’s petition was different and shorter. He 
bowed his head humbly and prayed: “O Lord, be merciful unto me, for 
I was that man’s teacher.” — Prism, December, 1958. 


Learn TO LAsor. — The central government in India has addressed a cir- 
cular letter to the various state governments suggesting that all senior-high- 
school boys and university students should do a fortnight’s manual work during 
their academic years as part of the national drive for emphasizing the dignity 
of labor and adding to the amenities of the locality at the same time. The 
digging of compost pits, the improvement of village roads, drains, and houses, 
or of school buildings and playgrounds, and the construction of channels from 
water reservoirs to the fields and the villages are some of the services suggested 
as suitable projects. — Bulletin of the International Bureau of Education. 


The Christian Vision of Television 


E. L. SCHAPSMEIER 


I. TELEVISION AND YOUR 
CONGREGATION 


“And the door being shut . . . Jesus 
came and stood in the midst of them” 
(John 20:19). The disciples, fearful 
and afraid, had the door shut and 
bolted. Yet they saw their Savior with 
their own eyes. 

Today many people, including the 
people in your own locality, have 
their doors spiritually shut. They, too, 
are in need of the Savior. Yet we can 
penetrate that closed door with means 
available to the Church. The Lord 
has made it possible for the Church 
to extend itself by a miraculous 
means. It can penetrate even the 
thickest of doors via the airways of 
television. It seems as if the Lord pre- 
dicted this phenomenon when He 
said, “Greater works than these shall 
ye do.” The utilization of television 
as a means for spreading the Church 
is the Christian’s vision of television. 

Pick up your local TV schedule, 
and scan it. How many religious pro- 
grams are there? If yours is the typ- 
ical television station, there will be 
little or no religious programming 
during the many hours TV is on. Pos- 
sibly the Sunday schedule will reveal 
one or two programs of a religious 
nature. 

Once again examine the TV sched- 
ule. This time look only for children’s 
programs. You may be amazed at the 
number of programs for children, but 
you will surely be appalled at the 
complete lack of religious program- 
ming for children. And yet our Lord 
commands us to feed His lambs. 


With moral laxity and spiritual ig- 
norance rampant among our nation’s 
youth, it is imperative that we as a 
local body of Christians do something 
to change the condition. 

The first reaction to television seems 
to be, “It is only for professionals!” 
This explains, in part, the paucity of 
religious programs. Congregations 
have been rather hesitant to extend to 
their neighbors their program of 
Christian education in all its phases 
through the television medium. <Ac- 
tually television is the ideal medium 
for amateurs. The term “amateur” 
merely means non-paid performers. It 
doesn’t reflect upon the quality of any 
program. 

A program originating from a local 
source has in itself an attraction that 
network programs lack. A program 
particularly designed to meet the spir- 
itual needs of any given locality will 
appeal to the people who live there. 
A religious program aimed at the 
children of Sunday school age, school 
children, or teen-agers must be 
planned to reach the interest level of 
those groups. This can be accom- 
plished far better on a local basis. 

Every congregation divides its 
Christian education program into var- 
ious phases according to age groups. 
The Sunday school, the Christian day 
school, the Walther League, and pos- 
sibly other youth organizations exist 
to meet the spiritual needs of our 
children. If we deem this wise for 
our own children, how much greater 
the need for the non-churched youth! 

Television offers the church a host 
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of methods for extending its religious 
program into its immediate area. 
Some of the program methods of tele- 
vision follow: 
1. dramatic 
2. interview 
3. documentary 
4. panel show 
5. quiz 
6. words and pictures (slides or pic- 
tures with narration) 
7. one-man show 
8. demonstration 
9. puppets 
10. special events 
11. musical 
12. religious news 
13. film 
14. visual materials (charts, maps, pic- 
tures, flannelgraph, animation, and 
shadow box) 
15. children’s participation program 
16. devotional 
17. counseling 
18. audience participation 
19. modified church service 
20. story telling 


These program methods present us 
with the means. They are all adapt- 
able for religious programming. The 
usual procedure is to combine one or 
more methods for use in one pro- 
gram. 

For instance, a one-man show might 
easily contain elements of a film, vis- 
ual materials, storytelling, or demon- 
stration. The interest factor, which is 
so vital in television, is greatly en- 
hanced by the variation within one 
program and within a series of pro- 
grams. 

Each congregation has a multitude 
of agencies to provide Christian train- 
ing for all youth. It is possible in the 
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same way to extend these agencies to 
the unchurched youth of each local 
area. The program methods are avail- 
able, and the talent is abundant. 

Every good Sunday school teacher 
is potentially a good television per- 
former. A good Walther League 
director may also be just the individ- 
ual to conduct a teen-age TV religious 
program. Pastors and parochial school 
teachers, by virtue of their training 
and speaking ability, are usually able 
television performers; but because 
they often have pressing duties to per- 
form, it is wise to seek out able lay 
talent for this work. For psycholog- 
ical reasons the unchurched would 
rather have another layman than a 
professional church worker speak to 
them. We have consecrated and tal- 
ented lay people who can devote time 
and energy to successful religious tele- 
vision programming. 

Besides the talent, our Church has 
the materials. The abundant visual 
aids already in use in our Sunday 
schools and Christian day schools are 
magnificently adaptable to the tele- 
vision media. The Concordia pictures 
for Sunday schools, the filmstrips, the 
films, the flannelgraph, and the host 
of religious pictures are just the thing 
for such a visual medium as television. 
The handicraft materials used in our 
vacation Bible schools are ideal as 
interest-catching devices for children’s 
religious programs. 

It is entirely possible that a con- 
gregation will see the need of estab- 
lishing a standing television commit- 
tee. This committee might be com- 
posed of members from the various 
Christian education agencies in the 
church. The committee might, in 
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turn, investigate and plan how their 
congregation might develop television 
programs. 

Another congregation might deem it 
wise to allow each parish educational 
agency to adopt as its project the de- 
velopment of a television series to ad- 
vance its own work among the un- 
churched. Thus a Sunday school staff 
might prepare programs for pre-school 
and school-age children. The parent- 
teacher organization of the Lutheran 
school might plan programs for school 
children. The Walther League might 
plan programs for their fellow teen- 
agers. Each group would know the 
needs and interests of the groups for 
which they are programming. 

With this mission-minded spirit 
great things can be done with tele- 
vision. Just imagine the spiritual im- 
pact if each congregation of Synod 
would extend its parish education ac- 
tivities to its own community! It is 
truly a remarkable medium, this thing 
called television! A mighty miracle 
can occur with the help of God if we 
have the Christian vision to use tele- 
vision. 

II. PREPARING THE FORMAT 
AND SCRIPT FOR A RELIGIOUS 
TELEVISION PROGRAM 

The first step in the preparation of 
a religious television program is the 
development of a format. The format 
is the outline or general idea to be 
followed in a program or series of 
programs. The format outlines the 
program methods to be used, the pur- 
pose of the program, and in general 
just how it will be put on. It might 
be said that the format is the planning 
stage. This requires the knowledge of 
program methods previously enumer- 
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ated and of what the program is in- 
tended to do. 

For instance, if a congregation in- 
tends to prepare a program for TV 
that will reach the often neglected 
teen-ager, it will develop a format to 
meet the needs of that type of pro- 
gram. A program method would first 
have to be decided upon. One such 
program method would be the panel 
show. Now, how can we adapt the 
method of a panel show to our reli- 
gious program goal? 

The panel would be composed of 
four teen-age youths. These would 
speak to an audience of their own age. 
A moderator would serve to guide the 
discussion and to summarize the con- 
clusions made. Such topics as “Why 
Don't Teen-Agers Go to Church?” 
“Do Our Parents Demand Too Much 
of Us?” or “What's Wrong with Amer- 
ica’s Youth Today?” could be dis- 
cussed by teen-agers themselves. 
Other teen-agers, willing to listen to 
their own kind, would listen to such 
a program. Christian ideals and pre- 
cepts can be brought out in the dis- 
cussion, and the solutions to various 
problems could be presented. 

A series of panel programs could 
be named “What Is Your Answer?” 
The program could be opened with 
two youths arguing about some topic, 
with one of them posing a question. 
The announcer then comes in with 
the opening, “What Is Your Answer?” 
and then introduces the show. After 
the panel has discussed the problem, 
the audience might be solicited to 
write in their answers or suggestions 
for future discussions. Thus we have 
broadened our program method from 
just a panel to an audience-participa- 
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tion show. This is excellent for inter- 
est and audience building. A Walther 
League or church youth group might 
even have as its project to make per- 
sonal contact with every youth writ- 
ing in to the program. 

We now have a general idea of 
what composes a format. Let us ac- 
tually construct one. The following 
is a format devised to reach a school- 
age audience. It is planned to be 
completed into final program form. 
Title. 1” Program Format 
“Time Out for a Friend” 


Type: 

Story-telling (combined with words 
and pictures, one-man show, visual ma- 
terials, audience participation, and devo- 
tional). 


Purpose: 


To present to the children of the 
community some knowledge of the Say- 
ior, the Bible, and Christian precepts. 


Brief description of program: 

This is to be a 15-minute Saturday 
morning (could be daily) public service 
program. The series will have one per- 
manent storyteller who will tell Bible 
stories with visual aids. Variety will be 
sustained by use of filmstrips, pictures, 
flannelgraphs, and other visual aids. 
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Groups of children may be used as 
well as vacation Bible school handicraft 
materials. This will increase interest. 


Audio-Visual Presentation: 


The program opens with a title card 
with the name of the program, “Time 
Out for a Friend,” with a simultaneous 
announcement of the title by the an- 
nouncer. The title dissolves into a pic- 
ture (“What's Wrong with Your Hand?”) 
of Jesus with a group of children sing- 
ing (“What a Friend We Have in Jesus” 
or “Jesus Loves Me”). This may be live 
or recorded singing. The narrator or 
storyteller then immediately begins the 
Bible story for that day. The program 
may be broken by having group sing- 
ing in which the audience is invited to 
join or may continue through until some 
handicraft or game is presented. The 
program concludes by dissolving to a 
picture of Jesus, with the theme (“What 
a Friend We Have in Jesus” or “Jesus 
Loves Me”) coming in. The picture 
dissolves to the title card, and the an- 
nouncer gives the close and credits. 


This makes up the format for our 
children’s religious program. Now that 
we have a rough idea as to what our 
program is going to be, we must pro- 
ceed to prepare individual scripts for 
each program. The script gives spe- 
cific directions as to how the program 
will proceed. The script might ap- 


pear as follows: 


Script for “Time Out for a Friend” 


Open Shadow Box: 


Card No. 1 
“Time Out for a Friend” 


Card No. 2 
Jesus with Children 


Dissolve to live program 


THEME (recorded): “What a Friend We Have in Jesus” 
Bootu ANNOUNCER: “Time Out for a Friend” 
Tueme: (fade out) 


Teacuer: “Hello, boys and girls! Today our story is 
about our Friend Jesus.” . 


. . (goes on and begins the 


Bible story). ... 


Switch to picture 
Switch to speaker 


TEACHER: (refers to picture).... 
TEACHER: (continues story)... . 
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Switch to picture 
CU of picture 
Switch to speaker 
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TEACHER: (continues story, using visual aid)... . 
TEACHER: (refers to some specific item in the picture)... . 


TEACHER (concludes story and then says): “How would 
you like to make a. . 


. ” (some little handicraft or 


Biblical art could then be demonstrated). 


Switch to object 
CU of object 


Switch to speaker 


TEACHER: “Before we leave, boys and girls, let’s all join 


in a prayer, shall we?” . . . (Prayer begins) 


Switch to picture 

child praying 

Dissolve to Card No. 2 
Dissolve to Card No. 1 


TEACHER: (ends prayer) 
BootH ANNOUNCER: (invites children to listen in again 


next week and gives address for children to write in 


for free gift) 


THEME: (comes in and then fades out) 


Dissolve to black 


(Note that this is an abbreviated script) 


This gives us an idea of what a 
script looks like. The script for the 
type of program we are producing 
need not be too complex nor com- 
plete. You'll notice that the visual 
appears on the left side and the ac- 
companying audio on the right side of 
the script. Although there is no uni- 
formity in the appearance of scripts, 
this is the procedure used in most 
television stations. 

Some of the terms in the script are 
TV trade terms. The shadow box is 
the place from which title cards are 
shown. The commercials you see be- 
tween programs or the titles of pro- 
grams are from shadow-box cards. 
These cards are usually about 810 
inches with lettering or pictures on 
them. Each station has its own par- 
ticular size, and once a card is made 
it can be used over and over again. 

A dissolve in television is the chang- 
ing from one scene (camera) to an- 
other by a gradual change. One pic- 
ture appears and then is gradually 
displaced by another. This is a proc- 


ess of superimposing one camera's pic- 
ture over another and then gradually 
replacing it. It is a technique very 
easily done in the control room, and it 
can be seen in practically every pro- 
gram you watch. The script merely 
instructs the technical director when 
to do it. 

A switch is the instant switching of 
one scene to another by cutting one 
camera off and putting the other one 
on immediately. 

The term CU means close up. Most 
television cameras have four lenses. 
The 50mm. lens gives a distant and 
wide shot. The camera can then 
switch to an 85mm., 185mm., or an 
8-inch lens. Each one gives more of 
a close-up. The script informs the 
director what type of shot you want, 
and he, in turn, directs the camera- 
men. 

The four lenses of the camera, plus 
its mobility, allow for much variety 
and change of scene. A camera can 
dolly (move) in for a close-up, or it 
can pan (shift) from one side to an- 
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other for angle shots. In the use of 
pictures or visual aids this allows the 
maximum utilization of the visual ele- 
ment. 

The script presented here is simple, 
since most of the teacher’s talk will 
not appear on the script. Rehearsals 
will iron out the procedure and the 
story words to be used. The next 
thing then is the actual production 
of the program. 


III. PRODUCTION METHODS 
FOR RELIGIOUS TELEVISION 
PROGRAMS 

The format has been decided upon, 
and the script for each program is 
ready. Now is the time for actual 
production. 

The first phase of production ac- 
tually begins with the acquisition and 
selection of props. These are the vis- 
ual tools that will be used. 

Fortunately our Church has an 
abundance of visual materials of all 
kinds for use on television. Visual 
teaching tools used in our Sunday 
schools, vacation Bible schools, and 
our Lutheran day schools can be used 
for TV instruction. The flannelgraph, 
filmstrip, film, or religious picture 
makes telling a Bible story more vivid 
and interesting. 

For such a series as “Time Out for a 
Friend” many religious pictures can 
be utilized. Casting just one quick 
look at the Concordia Publishing 
House catalog lists on pages 546—552, 
we see many 11 68-inch pictures 
which can be used. Remember the 
TV camera can dolly in or use a long- 
range lens on a picture that is placed 
on an easel. Pages 641-661 of the 
same catalog list many religious pic- 
tures that are ideal for televising. The 
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following list of pictures from this 
source is applicable for children’s reli- 
gious programs: 

Jesus, Friend of Little Children 

Lord, Teach Us to Pray 

Kind Friend 

Christ Blessing Little Children 

The Boy Christ in the Temple 

What Happened to Your Hand? 

Follow Me 

Hope of the World 

Teach Me Thy Way 

Head of Christ (Sallman) 

Jesus, the Children’s Friend 

These are just a few religious pic- 
tures that are ideal for a children’s 
program. The principle involved in 
selecting a picture for use in television 
is that it must not be too complex. 
The picture must feature one main 
thing and not have too much in it. 
One way to determine if a picture will 
televise well is to assume that your 
thumbnail is a television screen in 
your home. Now visualize the picture 
on it. What will stand out? If the 
picture has too many people in it, you 
will not be able to make out the pic- 
ture. A TV screen does the same 
thing. Too much detail means the 
viewer will not be able to watch all 
of it. The edges of the screen in the 
home will also limit the viewer’s gaze 
of the picture to only the central sub- 
ject. 

Another good test of whether a pic- 
ture will televise well is to squint 
at it. If you can make out the central 
part of the picture, it is all right. This 
enables you to determine whether the 
color contrast is enough also. Remem- 
ber TV still is color blind. A contrast 
of color does not automatically mean 
a contrast in lightness and darkness. 
Television thrives on contrast. That 
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is why a picture such as Sallman’s 
“Head of Christ” goes over excellently 
on television. 

One last rule on pictures. Pure 
black and pure white should be 
avoided. White is always used in an 
off color because the reflection dis- 
torts the picture. Pictures with glass 
in front of them do the same thing. 
The picture with a dull finish suits the 
TV situation best. 

After suitable props are assembled, 
a place to rehearse should be deter- 
mined upon. Rehearsals serve three 
main purposes: (1) it familiarizes the 
performer with his lines; (2) it estab- 
lishes the time element; and (3) it 
establishes the sequence or order of 
the program. 

The first rehearsal can be carried 
on in the church basement, school, 
or even in a home. The first rehearsal 
should be timed so that the teacher 
will know about how long the Bible 
story will take. Television is ex- 
tremely time-conscious. A minute 
overtime is one minute too much, 
since the program will be off the air. 
The timing will also allow the story- 
teller to go at a natural pace, without 
having to deliberately speed up to 
finish in time. 

The same applies to finishing too 
soon. The person telling the story 
should be familiar enough with the 
demands of time to be able to finish 
reasonably close to the time allotted. 
Fortunately a music theme can cover 
up if the program should end too 
soon. 

For a program such as “Time Out 
for a Friend” it would be advisable to 
have a music theme both at the be- 
ginning and at the close. These act 
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as a cushion in case time has to be 
lengthened by cutting out the theme 
or shortened by lengthening the 
theme. A  fifteen-minute program 
would probably have a time schedule 
like this: 
1 minute for the opening 
18 minutes for the visual presen- 


tation of Bible story 
1 minute for the close 


Total: 15 minutes 

Subsequent rehearsals will serve to 
familiarize the performer so com- 
pletely with his talk that it will appear 
unmemorized. Spontaneity of speech 
will come only with familiarity. The 
performer should rehearse exactly as 
if he were on the air, using the same 
motions and knowing when to do cer- 
tain things. 

A rehearsal need not last more than 
thirty minutes. This period would 
allow a complete rehearsal of the pro- 
gram twice. With two or three re- 
hearsal periods (one the day before 
the broadcast), the show should be 
familiar enough for presentation. 

Some television studios allow time 
for one rehearsal with cameras right 
before air time. As the performer 
gains familiarity with the cameras, 
this rehearsal time may not be needed. 

Experience will tend to lessen the 
need for extended rehearsals. At the 
start it is good to be well-rehearsed. 
This will make for a smooth program 
and for naturalness. Because of the 
type of program we are presenting. 
lengthy and costly rehearsals are not 
needed. This is the best type of pro- 
gram for a church to attempt. 

It might be mentioned that for per- 
formers who cannot remember their 
lines a manuscript (or “chip sheet” as 
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it is referred to in the TV trade) can 
be used. The notes can be printed 
on large cards which are held up for 
the performer to see. In a program 
such as “Time Out for a Friend” the 
performer will be one who is used to 
telling Bible stories, and consequently 
he will not need notes. For such a 
teen-age panel show as “What Is Your 
Answer?” the moderator will have 
notes before him to guide the spon- 
taneous discussion. 

Now that we have our program 
ready to put on, it is time to approach 
a television station. 


IV. APPROACHING THE 
TELEVISION STATION 
WITH A RELIGIOUS PROGRAM 

With a well-planned format and 
scripts for five or six programs in 
hand, we are ready to seek television 
time on our local station. No station 
manager will listen to what you 
can do. He wants to see a well- 
written and systematic plan. Then he 
knows that you are in earnest and are 
prepared. 

While we may believe our program 
to be good and to serve the public 
welfare, the station manager is going 
to show an uncanny interest in two 
things. He wants to know whether 
the program is good and whether it 
will attract an audience. 

The first of these two obstacles we 
have overcome by planning in ad- 
vance and preparing a good program 
series, as the formats and scripts will 
testify. To overcome the second ap- 
prehension we must devise a plan as- 
suring the station manager that we 
shall have an audience. 

This plan we shall call our “tie-in 
plan.” The station manager puts on 
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the program over sustaining time, and 
we assume the responsibility of a pro- 
motion and publicity campaign. 

First of all, the promotion campaign 
is intended to attract and enlist the 
active support of church people. The 
Sunday church bulletin of every Mis- 
souri Synod church in the reception 
area could advertise the time and sta- 
tion of the program weekly. Every 
Protestant church in the community 
might be notified of the program as 
one that might be of value to their 
people. 

For such a program as “Time Out 
for a Friend” each Sunday school and 
each Christian day school child could 
be given a number of mimeographed 
circulars to distribute to his playmates 
or at school. For such a program as 
“What Is Your Answer?” the Walther 
League could distribute circulars ad- 
vertising the program. Every agency 
in the church, for instance, the parent- 
teacher organization of the day school 
or the Sunday school staff, could be 
utilized. If you multiply this cam- 
paign by all the Missouri Synod 
churches in an area, you can count on 
many people. 

The promotion campaign should in- 
clude newspaper publicity. To spread 
knowledge of the program, a news- 
paper ad or succession of ads should 
be placed near the TV schedule of 
the local papers. An ad for a chil- 
dren’s program could be aimed at the 
children themselves and at their par- 
ents. The parents could be advised 
that here is a wholesome program for 
their children to see. An ad designed 
to attract the teen-age listener should 
be catchy and aimed at them. 

Promotion and publicity campaigns 
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impress the station manager because 
he is interested in building up audi- 
ence potential, and he likes to pub- 
licize his station. An ad to the effect 
that station WFMB-TV presents 
“Time Out for a Friend” as a public 
service gives his station public recog- 
nition as a contributor to the public 
welfare. 

It should be emphasized that we 
are seeking sustained time to present 
a program designed to meet the moral 
and spiritual needs of our community. 
Every station is required by the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission to 
carry public-service programs without 
charge, and this is the sort of time 
that we are after. 

Assurances that our program will 
not tie up a studio for rehearsals, but 
will always be ready on time will do 
much to convince the station that the 
venture will be profitable. All too 
often stations have been confronted 
with religious programs planned 
poorly and often not ready at air time. 
It is this suspicion that we can over- 
come by having scripts prepared in 
advance and everything ready to go 
at broadcast time. 

Before asking for TV time, know 
the station’s schedule. Suggest a time 
to the program manager that will fit 
into his schedule. Seek out time that 
is just being filled in, but do ask for 
time that will enhance your chance of 
reaching the audience you intend to 
reach. “Time Out for a Friend” would 
be of no value if it were scheduled 
at 11:00 P.M. The time we want 
need not be Class A time, or the sta- 
tion’s most valuable time. It is prob- 
ably carrying a network show at that 
hour. 

Have several suggestions in mind. 
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Children’s programs can be on any 
time after school until about 7:00 P.M. 
On Saturday a children’s audience 
can be developed at almost any time 
up to the evening hour. On Sunday 
morning we can reach the non-church 
child. Take any time that is at all 
within reason. If your program proves 
to be good, the station, on its own 
initiative, will provide a better time. 

A technique often employed on TV 
programs to gain audience interest is 
to offer some little gift. This is par- 
ticularly effective in children’s pro- 
grams. It serves the same purpose as 
having handicrafts in a vacation Bible 
school. “Time Out for a Friend” could 
offer a religious comic book or some 
suitable item. “What Is Your An- 
swer?” could solicit answers to the 
questions with some suitable prize for 
the week’s best answer. 

Whenever possible, it is advan- 
tageous to get audience response. 
This builds up sustained interest in 
your program. The letters that come 
in also give an indication as to who 
is listening. A personal contact can 
be made with those who write in. 
A personal invitation brings surprising 
results, and it is good experience for 
the church people to present it. 

We must approach the television 
station in a friendly spirit and with 
confidence. Television managers real- 
ize their responsibility and are look- 
ing for good religious programs. It 
will be our task to prove that we have 
such a program. 


V. DO’S AND DON’T’S OF RELIGIOUS 
TELEVISION PROGRAMMING 
Television, like any other means of 
communication, requires a certain 
discipline from those attempting to 
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use it. Because of the very nature of 
television, certain requirements must 
be met. 

The principle that must underlie 
and permeate all TV program plan- 
ning is that television is primarily a 
visual medium. It is not radio with 
sight, but rather a visual thing with 
sound complementing what the eye 
sees. 

Observe the use of the visual aid in 
commerical TV. When a sponsor is 
advertising his product, he makes 
tremendous use of vision. All the ani- 
mations and commercial cartoons are 
aimed at capturing the eye, since the 
eye remembers much more than the 
ear. We readily forget what we hear, 
but we remember what we see. 

In such religious television pro- 
grams as the children’s “Time Out for 
a Friend” and the teen-age program 
“What Is Your Answer?” the accent is 
on vision. A story told is interesting, 
but when the storyteller can be seen, 
the story becomes fascinating. We 
like to see the people that talk to us. 
That is why professionals like Godfrey 
and Garroway are more effective over 
television than radio. 

In a panel-type program we like to 
see the hesitancy, the strife, and the 
people involved in the discussion. 
Thus a panel over TV is far more in- 
teresting than one over radio. 

One of the most fascinating person- 
alities to watch is Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen. He provides the best example 
of the interest created in seeing his 
moods, facial expressions, and live ap- 
pearance. Notice also the skilled use 
of the visual aid. You will remember 
what he puts on the blackboard far 
longer than the words uttered with 
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no visual backing. For a children’s 
program like ours the visual aid can 
be extremely effective. So we should 
integrate such visual aids as films, 
filmstrips, flannelgraph, puppets, pic- 
tures, and any other suitable materials 
into the program, that the interest 
may be caught and sustained through 
the eye. 

A second fundamental principle of 
television concerns the viewer. A TV 
program may reach millions, but ac- 
tually it is being watched only by two 
or three people. You, as a TV per- 
former, are not on a stage speaking 
to hundreds or thousands. You are 
addressing only a few people gathered 
around a TV set in their home. 

Once again we note the example of 
two master TV performers, Godfrey 
and Garroway. They talk to you. 
They are informal and sincere. Tele- 
vision is no place to orate, unless you 
do not want an audience. This is a 
vital point to remember, for religion 
is one subject on which the un- 
churched person will not accept 
preaching. He can be talked to. 
Therefore our goal is to talk to the 
non-Christian about our message of 
salvation. 

The storyteller in “Time Out for a 
Friend” must speak as if several chil- 
dren were seated in front of him. For 
his purpose that is his audience. It 
is valuable to rehearse with such a 
group before the performer to accus- 
tom him to speak in a spontaneous 
and informal manner. It is the warmth 
of personality that makes an audience 
sympathetic and responsive. The com- 
mercial that shouts at us makes the 
product it advertises repulsive to us. 
The quiet-talking and sincere an- 
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nouncer can bring us his product, and 
we feel obliged to listen. We have 
a product to sell, and we want our 
audience to listen and respond. An- 
other guiding principle in television 
broadcasting must be mentioned. We 
are not speaking to a captive audi- 
ence. In a movie, people will stay 
even though the movie is not inter- 
esting. They have paid their money, 
and they stick it out. Not so in tele- 
vision. A flick of the dial, and you 
are off. 

This means that the opening of the 
program must be interesting and at- 
tractive. A non-Christian will hear 
our message only if he can first be 
persuaded to listen awhile. 

In the TV world a program must 
begin with a “hook.” This means an 
interest-catching opening. As to our 
program, we opened with a title card, 
dissolved immediately to a picture, 
and then went to the storyteller. All 
this takes about 60 seconds. If we 
would begin with three or four 
stanzas of a hymn, we should prob- 
ably lose half of our audience, because 
the child who doesn’t go to Sunday 
school or a Christian day school isn’t 
interested in a hymn. He is interested 
in a story and will listen to one; so we 
confront him with one immediately. 

For the program “What Is Your An- 
swer?” the “hook” is based upon curi- 
osity. The two teen-agers posing a 
problem arouse the curiosity for an 
answer. The teen-age panelists also 
identify their program to their fellow 
teen-agers, thus eliminating the like- 
lihood of losing that audience. 

Programs aimed at youth must use 
their own vocabulary. Did not Jesus 
say, “Let your communication be yea, 
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yea’? In other words, keep it forth- 
right and simple. Remember that un- 
churched listeners do not have a reli- 
gious vocabulary. Terms like “salva- 
tion,” “justification,” “regeneration,” 
mean nothing to a child who has never 
gone to a Sunday school. The Bible 
passage “Jesus came to save that 
which was lost” is clear and simple. 
It is composed of almost all one- 
syllable words and needs very little 
further explanation. 

Jesus was the Master Teacher in 
that He used the simple parable to 
present profound spiritual truths. We 
should use it in our teaching methods 
over television. 

The use by our Lord of word pic- 
tures, such as “I am the Door,” “Be as 
a little child,” and “I am the Vine,” 
made His teachings clear. We should 
copy this method in reaching the non- 
Christian. Even as Jesus commanded 
us: “As My Father has sent Me, even 
so I send you,” so let us communicate 
our Lord’s teachings in the same clear 
and simple manner He used to 
teach us. 

A few more pointers. If a music 
theme is to be used, make it short. 
Ten to fifteen seconds of theme music 
is sufficient. The viewer is anxious to 
have the program start. Unless he is 
already a churchgoer, he is tempted 
to change stations when he hears a 
long religious musical theme. 

Any given TV program will have 
viewers tuning in all during the pro- 
gram. This makes it imperative that 
the program be clear and that some 
repetition take place. When the new 
viewer dials to a new channel and 
catches our program, he will watch 
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for a few minutes to see what it is 
all about. But after a few minutes, if 
he cannot understand the program, 
he will change it again. A little repe- 
tition also serves to clarify points for 
the original viewer, since he is in a 
position where he cannot ask ques- 
tions. 

If television had existed when Jesus 
trod the dust of the earth, would He 
have preached over the network sta- 
tion in Jerusalem? Undoubtedly He 
would have chosen the local station 
in Nazareth. His poverty, His dis- 
agreement with the religious rulers of 
the day, and His lack of popularity 
would have barred Him from the net- 
works. Yet He taught individuals as 
well as the thousands. This should be 
our objective in television —to reach 
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out to souls on every by-road as well 
as on the highways. 

Make it your goal to reach every 
neighbor and community with the lo- 
cal facilities. Jesus was known as a 
Nazarene by His speech. In the same 
manner you will be known as a resi- 
dent of your community. The local 
television religious broadcast allows 
you to tend to the spiritual needs of 
your own community with an effec- 
tiveness that can come only by resid- 
ing among the people you intend to 
reach. With the Word of God as your 
power and television as your means 
of entry into the home, you can do 
much. You and your congregation 
have the privilege of using this mir- 
acle of communication. What will 
you do about it? 


AN OPINION ON ParocuIAL ScHooLs. — No less a man than Dr. Ernest O. 
Melby, dean of the New York University School of Education, spoke out in 
behalf of Christian day schools. Addressing a meeting of the Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Association, Dr. Melby urged the teachers to get better acquainted 
with the teachers in parochial schools and the “sincere people who believe 
that the only effective kind of education is religious education.” Teachers 
should be reminded, Dr. Melby said, “that there are no parochial or private 
schools behind the iron curtain, and there won't be any in this country if 
America goes down to defeat.” — Lutheran Standard, November 28, 1953. 


Acainst CULTURAL IMPERIALIsM.— A mountaineer had taken his son to 
the new school to have him enrolled. The father was anxious to know what 
was taught in the school. When any subject was mentioned he would inquire, 
“What is that?” Mathematics was acceptable when he was told it dealt with 
“figuring.” History had to do with what had happened in the past, but he was 
not impressed, and protested: “No, siree! I want you to teach my son every- 
thing you can about what’s going to happen in the future!” — The Prism, 
December, 1953. 


REQUIREMENTs FOR FREEDOM.—A society which is not religious and 
which, in a broad sense, is not educated, cannot have much freedom. It is 
dangerous to give freedom to people who do not feel under a moral com- 
pulsion to exercise self-restraint and self-sacrifice. It is dangerous to give 
freedom to people who are not sufficiently educated so that they can see and 
understand the effect on others of what they do. An irreligious and un- 
educated people inevitably falls under despotism.— Joun Foster DULLEs. 


Lutheran Secondary Education Marches Forward 


Cart S. MEYER 


The present school year is a banner 
year for ten Lutheran high schools of 
the Missouri Synod. On all fronts 
progress may be noted. Old schools 
show new vitality; schools established 
within the last decade are reaching 
maturity; new schools are being 
planned; building drives have shown 
great success; continued improvement 
in curriculum and supervision under 
the leadership of forward-looking 
school administrators is evident. Stu- 
dent activities are flourishing in these 
centers for Lutheran youth, supplying 
an eminently worth-while youth pro- 
gram for the church. The staffs of 
these schools have been strengthened. 


ENROLLMENTS 
An increase of almost 600 students 
over last year’s enrollment must be 
noted, The total enrollment for this 
year, 4,605, includes the 108 freshmen 
and sophomores at Dr. Walter A. 


School in Los Angeles, which was 
opened in September. Milwaukee Lu- 
theran High School and Luther High 
School North, Chicago (Luther Insti- 
tute) each showed an increase of 
more than 100 students. These 
schools were exceeded in their in- 
crease over the previous year only 
by Luther High South of Chicago. 
For the first time in the history of 
Lutheran secondary education in this 
country a Lutheran high school has 
an enrollment of more than 1,000 stu- 
dents. It was achieved by Milwaukee 
Lutheran High School. 


The average Lutheran high school 
has an enrollment of 450 students. All 
of the high schools are co-educational. 
Only two of the high schools have 
enrollments under 200. Both of them 
give promise of reaching the 200 
figure next year. St. Louis Lutheran 
High School is joined by Luther 


Maier Memorial Lutheran High North, Chicago, as the only other high 
LUTHERAN HIGH SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS AND GRADUATES 
1952 — 1954 
u aeig : 

z 28 28 28 38 

Hicu ScHoon LocaTION 5 E | EI 4 3 3 g : 

a | “si 5 5 : B 

Dr. W. A. Maier Memorial Los Angeles, Calif. 1953 108 — a as 
Luther High School South Chicago, Ill. 1951 437 800 — — 
Lutheran High School Houston, Tex. 1949 178 167 28 Oke 
Cleveland Luth. High School Cleveland, Ohio 1948 445 411 68 Qe 
Lutheran High School St. Louis, Mo. 1946 632 685 185 78 
Detroit Luth. High School Detroit, Mich. 1944 475 442 83 18* 
Lutheran High School Racine, Wis. 1943 316 800 50 10 
Concordia Luth. High School = Fort Wayne, Ind. 1916 432 438 87 ~— 80 

Luther High School North Chicago, Ill. 1909 575 463 149 71 
Lutheran High School Milwaukee, Wis. 1903 1,007 871 175 46 
Totals 4,605 4,027 775 262° 


* Total incomplete. 
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school besides Milwaukee with an en- 
rollment exceeding 500. Four schools, 
Detroit, Cleveland, Luther South of 
Chicago, and Fort Wayne have en- 
rollments in the four hundreds. 
Racine Lutheran High is the only Lu- 
theran high school with an enrollment 
in the three hundreds. 


GRADUATES 

These schools, excluding Chicago 
Luther High South and Los Angeles, 
which do not yet have senior classes, 
graduated 775 students in June 1953. 
The figure in no wise can be used to 
compute the holding power of the 
schools. Some of the schools were 
graduating classes with small enroll- 
ments from the first years of their 
operation. Other schools were faced 
with the problem of relocation and re- 
adjustment. Milwaukee, Chicago Lu- 
ther North, and St. Louis had the 
largest graduating classes. The class 
which graduated from Luther Insti- 
tute (now Luther North) was the last 
class of that Chicago school drawing 
students on a city-wide basis. 

The graduates of our Lutheran high 
schools do go on to college. The sta- 
tistics are incomplete, but the in- 
formation at hand is sufficiently def- 
inite to demonstrate that these schools 
are performing an important college 
preparatory function. More than 50% 
of the graduates of Luther Institute 
and the St. Louis Lutheran High 
School continued their education at 
colleges. More than 35% of all Lu- 
theran high school graduates who 
went on to college chose a Synodical 
school, not including Valparaiso Uni- 
versity. According to the figures on 
hand 75 of the 266 students going on 
to college were enrolled at Concordia 
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Teachers College in River Forest, 
Concordia College in Fort Wayne, 
St. John’s College in Winfield, Con- 
cordia College in Seward, Concordia 
College in Austin, and Dr. Martin Lu- 
ther College in New Ulm. The largest 
number entered Concordia Teachers 
College in River Forest, 43 of them. 
The St. Louis Lutheran High School 
seems to have sent more graduates to 


_a Synodical college than did any other 


Lutheran high school. 

These 75 do not include those who 
enrolled at Valparaiso University. No 
figures regarding enrollment at this 
school were requested. However, four 
schools reported that they sent 34 of 
their graduates to Valparaiso Univer- 
sity. For the past several years Luther 
of Chicago has had more graduates 
attending Valparaiso than any other 
high school, public or private, except 
the local Valparaiso public high 
school. 


NEW BUILDINGS AND BUILDING 
PLANS 

Two Lutheran high schools moved 
into new buildings in September. The 
Los Angeles school opened in its own 
plant, ready for the freshmen and 
sophomore classes. Additional build- 
ing will be done during 1954 to com- 
plete the facilities there. Those who 
have seen the Los Angeles plant have 
been impressed by its planning and 
arrangement. 

Luther High School North moved 
from its rented quarters near Chi- 
cago’s Loop into its functional facil- 
ities of contemporary design. This 
school has been lauded as a master- 
piece of architectural and engineering 
design. It was built at a cost of almost 
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$900,000 to accommodate 600 stu- 
dents. 

Other Lutheran high schools have 
either made or are planning extensive 
improvements. At Racine the cafe- 
teria and kitchen were completed and 
equipped so that hot lunches can be 
served to the students. A new art 
room is being planned for the Detroit 
Lutheran High School. In the near 
future the Houston high school will 
be building an addition of at least 
two classrooms. At the St. Louis 
school a new office was provided for 
guidance activities, a new worship 
center was completed in the audi- 
torium, and extensive redecoration 
carried out. Approximately a year ago 
a large piece of property adjacent to 
the Cleveland school was acquired. 
Renovations were begun immediately. 
Thus room has been provided for at 
least 700 students. 

Drawings for a new two-million- 
dollar high school in Milwaukee are 
nearing completion. Plans are under 
way to begin construction within the 
next few months. The building is to 
be ready for occupancy by September 
1955. Luther High School South in 
Chicago is planning to add a new 
gymnasium, cafeteria, a student com- 
mons, a small prayer chapel, an in- 
dustrial-arts room, and a home-arts 
room. The total cost of the additions 
will be about a million dollars. 


NEW SCHOOLS PLANNED 
A third Lutheran high school, 
named Walther Lutheran High 
School, will be opened in the Chicago 
area in September, 1954. The build- 
ing fund campaign secured pledges 
totaling $715,000. The contracts have 
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been let. The total cost, including 
construction, fees, landscaping, and 
equipment, will be about $840,000. 
In Colorado the site for the Denver 
Lutheran High School has been pur- 
chased. Building plans are beginning 
to shape up. 

An 18-acre site, valued at $250,000, 
was donated to the Detroit Lutheran 
High School. No plans have been 
made as yet for a building program. 
Two new sites have been acquired by 
the St. Louis Lutheran High School 
Association for future expansion in 
the Northwest and Southwest sections 
of the city. 


NEW PRINCIPALS 

On January 10, Fred G. Meyer 
was installed as principal of Walther 
Lutheran High School in Melrose 
Park, Ill. Mr. Meyer was formerly 
teacher and principal at St. John’s Lu- 
theran School in Forest Park. He ac- 
quired a Master’s degree in education 
at Northwestern University. He has 
been a member of the Board of Direc- 
tors of the Lutheran High School As- 
sociation of Greater Chicago and of 
the Western District Board. 

Mr. Norman H. Brinkman, formerly 
principal of Immanuel Lutheran 
School in Kansas City, Mo., has been 
appointed principal of the new high 
school in Denver, Colo. He has been 
occupied with plans for promotion 
and building. Tentatively the High 
School Association is planning on 
opening the school in September, 


1954, 
CURRICULUM 


The work of the Curriculum Com- 
mission of the Association of Lutheran 
Secondary Schools is being continued. 
Resource units in Religion, Science, 
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the Foreign Languages, are available 
from the office of the Board for Parish 
Education. 

None of the Lutheran high schools 
have made any major innovations in 
their curriculum. At the Houston 
high school Journalism and Psychol- 
ogy have been added. A core cur- 
riculum in Freshman Religion has 
been worked out at the St. Louis High 
School. The Fort Wayne school has 
added a second year of Art and a 
course in typing for personal use. At 
Chicago's Luther North new facilities 
have made it possible to expand the 
Home Arts, Industrial Arts, and Phys- 
ical Education programs. 

Several of the schools are placing 
a major emphasis on revising and ex- 
panding their program of guidance 
and counseling. There seems to be 
a strong trend in this direction among 
the Lutheran high schools in general. 


CONFERENCE 


The Association of Lutheran Sec- 
ondary Schools is arranging a confer- 
ence for all Lutheran high school 
teachers in April, 1954. This confer- 
ence will be held at Luther High 
School North for three days. The en- 
tire faculties of all Lutheran high 
schools in the Midwest are planning 
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to attend. Representatives from the 
more distant high schools will also 
attend. 
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Pro-PRIVATE ScHoots.—If America is to remain the magnificently 
fragmented society which we have been and which to a great extent we still 
are, if we are to preserve that splintering of authority which was the ideal 


of our forefathers . . 


. it is of supreme importance that we retain our private 


schools, colleges, and universities — even Harvard! — not merely as outmoded 
curiosities but as palpitating centers of freedom and cantankerousness. 


Lynn WHITE, Jr. 


A Srupsorn Fact. — Intelligence is inborn, not taught, and appears so 
early that school boys show their possession of it by refusing to learn what 
they do not wish to know. — HeskeTH PEarson. 


A Case Study in Mental Health 


PAULA SCHMIDT 


I had accepted a position as Lu- 
theran teacher in one of our Southern 
States. The new environment opened 
new opportunities, and I looked for- 
ward with great anticipation to the 
first day of school. Twenty-two first 
graders were entrusted to me to be 
led to Jesus, their Savior. 

After a few days my attention was 
centered on a little blond girl who 
appeared to be very nervous, fidgety, 
restless, and frail, apparently in need 
of guidance. 

One way to determine the child's 
needs was to apply a personality test 
which measures traits, attitudes, and 
interests that influence the child’s be- 
havior, such as self-reliance, personal 
worth, personal freedom, feeling of 
belonging, withdrawing tendencies, 
social standards, and family, school, 
and community relations. The result 
of this test showed that Betty rated 
very low in self-reliance, personal 
worth, and community and family re- 
lations. This indicated that Betty suf- 
fered from an emotional complex 
which was the cause of her unhappi- 
ness. Something had to be done to 
build up the child’s opinion of herself. 
This we felt could be achieved most 
effectively first of all by studying the 
home environment and then using 
these findings to help develop self- 
confidence in herself at home and in 
school. The practical suggestions of- 
fered by Prof. Alfred Schmieding 
proved to be valuable: * 


* Alfred Schmieding, Understanding the 
Child (St. Louis: Concordia Publishing 
House, 1945), pp. 127, 128. 


1. Desirable emotions, feelings, and 
moods are seldom developed effec- 
tively through long reprimands and 
sharp negative comment. Advice, 
counsel, analysis, assurance, and con- 
fidence in the child are more effective. 

2. It does little good for the parent or 
teacher to condemn emotional out- 
breaks when such events are common 
happenings in home and school. 

8. The child must not give up easily 
when his ability is challenged in work 
and play. 

4, Too much self-pity makes a person- 
ality warped. Being considerate of 
the welfare and feelings of others has 
a refining influence on personality and 
character. 

5. The greatest single positive and con- 
structive emotion is Christian love. 

6. It is preferable to try to determine 
the emotion behind the outward be- 
havior rather than merely to deal with 
the external conduct pattern. 

7. Neither overdomination nor over- 
indulgence by parents and teachers 
will result in good emotional develop- 
ment. 

8. The child must learn that little atten- 
tion is given to his requests or de- 
mands when accompanied by whin- 
ing. 

9. Legitimate and honest praise has an 
important place in a training program. 
Approaching the home of Betty, 

one noticed a large yard about the 

place with ample space for the chil- 
dren to play “so that they wouldn’t 
have to use other people’s yards,” as 
the father explained. Children’s toys 
and debris were lying about which 
didn’t add favorably to the surround- 
ings. Large bird cages housing about 
forty birds were built east of the 
house — the mother’s hobby and pas- 
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time. Beautiful creatures of unusually 
brilliant plumage they were, but too 
much of an undertaking for a nervous 


housewife. 


Sanitary conditions in the home 
were favorable, but Betty was the 
victim of a frail, high-strung mother, 
a divorcee, who was unhappily re- 
married. The mother-in-law, who 
lived only a short distance away, had 
persuaded her son to accompany her 
to the revival center of the city, where 
they daily sought comfort and felt 
they were strengthened in the faith 
of healing. This situation apparently 
caused the first misunderstanding be- 
tween husband and wife. She was 
a Lutheran from home, but she 
didn’t attend our church services. “All 
churches are good and have the same 
aim,” he said; yet, she said her hus- 
band objected to her attendance at 
the Lutheran church. This relation- 
ship resulted in so much wrangling in 
the presence of the children that the 
husband resorted to drinking. 

The children became victims of this 
unhappy relationship. The mother 
talked to the children in a very 
loveless manner, and the children re- 
sponded in the same fashion. They 
refused to obey their mother, for they 
knew the stepfather wouldn't per- 
suade them to do otherwise. Betty 
slept with her sister, irritating her till 
midnight. She wouldn't let Carol help 
her with her school work and al- 
ways showed an antagonistic attitude 
toward her. Playmates there were 
none, for the children were not al- 
lowed to leave the premises. Truly, 
they had their own toys and bicycles. 
And, occasionally, but apparently to 
get rid of them, the mother allowed 
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the girls to go to a movie. However, 
there was no love for one another nor 
for God in that home; all interest 
therefore was showered upon the 
birds. Finally, the mother was per- 
suaded to provide separate sleeping 
quarters for the girls and permit them 
to associate with the children in the 
neighborhood. 

As stated in the beginning, Betty 
was very frail, pale, sickly, under- 
nourished, and underweight. Her 
school lunches were prepared by the 
sister, who had no idea of what con- 
stitutes a healthful school lunch. No- 
ticing the teacher's and other pupils’ 
lunches, Betty gradually came with 
fresh vegetables and fruit, but she 
had no milk to drink since she usually 
forgot her money. 

To make a happy individual of 
Betty, however, it was necessary that 
we take this matter to the Lord in 
prayer, imploring His guidance of our 
efforts that Betty would develop self- 
confidence and become a happy child 
again. To this end we told the Bible 
stories with childlike simplicity and 
directness. We spoke of the great 
love of God to man in sending His 
only-begotten Son to be her Savior. 
We emphasized that God loves us 
and that we must show our love to 
Him by doing that which pleases 
Him; that we sin daily and much, 
although we attempt to do what is 
right, and therefore must confess our 
shortcomings to our Heavenly Father 
and implore His forgiveness. 

During the music period which fol- 
lowed we discovered that Betty had 
a good singing voice. Of this she was 
justly proud, for the previous year she 
had difficulty carrying a tune. Espe- 
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cially was she fond of the Jesus songs, 
which had been made meaningful to 
her by proper explanation and which 
now reechoed in her heart. This gave 
her an opportunity for leadership 
which built up her personal worth 
considerably. 

Another field that fascinated Betty 
was drawing. I gave her an outlet to 
express her ideas according to her 
ability. Her work was clever, interest- 
ing, well-done, attractively colored, 
and gave her opportunity for lan- 
guage development. 

Reading didn’t interest her, nor did 
she put forth much effort to improve. 
The “I can’t” attitude from a past 
failure had become a part of herself, 
and we felt it would take some time 
to convince her that she could amount 
to something if she tried. 

Betty was given ample opportunity 
to engage in play activities with other 
children in order that she might learn 
to get along with them. Here she 
learned the give-and-take attitude, to 
be less selfish, and to center her at- 
tention on something outside herself. 
She always put her whole self into 
her play activities, and, unless super- 
vised, became more excited than her 
health permitted, but she always en- 
tered into the spirit of the play. Her 
best pal was a girl who came from 
a family of three boys and who had 
adopted some of the boyish man- 
nerisms. 

Back in the classroom we tried to 
train Betty in effective habits of work 
for greater achievement to develop 
self-confidence. We were constantly 
alert to help her overcome frustrations 
and to develop independent self-di- 
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rection and self-control. Betty would 
grow up and take her place in society. 
She couldn’t always have someone to 
direct her affairs and guide her be- 
havior. That responsibility must rest 
upon her own shoulder. To that end 
we sought to secure effective and de- 
sirable responses, and to prevent and 
eliminate ineffective and undesirable 
ones. We tried to train her so that 
she of her own accord would make 
the former and avoid the latter. 

To secure a given response, we ar- 
ranged conditions so that the response 
might be satisfying and not annoying. 
To prevent or eliminate an undesir- 
able response, we substituted a de- 
sirable one. 

Since undisciplined impulses are a 
common cause of emotional disturb- 
ances or maladjustments at adoles- 
cence, Betty was taught to discipline 
her impulses from within. A child in 
its immaturity and inexperience needs 
sympathetic treatment, but not senti- 
mental coddling or spoiling. There 
should be sympathetic understanding, 
which comes from intimate asso- 
ciation between teacher and pupil. 
Harsh and cruel treatment has no 
place in guiding and directing the 
child’s development, but guidance 
and control should be firm, not easy- 
going and lax. Control that is firm 
tends to hold the child steady and 
help him attain self-control. Also con- 
trol should be even and consistent, 
not marked by erratic variations de- 
pendent upon the mood of parent or 
teacher. We considered these points 
important requisites to be kept in 
mind. 

The time came for us to analyze 
our failures or successes. Although 
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the mother did not come to church, 
the children came, quite regularly, 
and also attended Sunday school. 
Given ample opportunity for work 
at her level of ability, for response to 
a given situation, for participation in 
activity, for doing errands, etc., Betty 
realized her capability, gained self- 
confidence, and rejoiced in her suc- 
cesses and improvements. Her study 
periods were better utilized, and con- 
sequently her reading improved. Her 
handwriting was beautiful. The Bible 
stories gave her much pleasure, and 
she learned to tell them well. Draw- 
ing continued to be her hobby, and 
I rejoiced to hear her say, “See, Miss 


A SociaL Stupy. — A seven-year-old 
sition on “People” to her teacher: “Peop 
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Schmidt,” as she showed me her work. 
Her voice developed beautifully, and 
she sang to her heart’s content. 

Betty scored much higher on the 
next personality test, and our prin- 
cipal was justly proud of her improve- 
ment. With God’s help she ought to 
have a pleasant second year in school. 
She still is frail and exerts herself too 
much at play, perhaps still seeking 
compensation for lack of sufficient 
neighborhood companionship; but 
I think she loves Jesus more than she 
had loved Him before. For the Holy 
Spirit has made the lamp of faith 
burn brighter, and she knows there 
is something she can do. 


girl submitted the following compo- 
e are composed of boys and girls, 


also men and women. Boys are no good at all until they grow up and get 
married. Men who don’t get married are not good either. Boys are an awful 
bother. They want everything they see except soap. My ma is a woman and 
my pa is a man. A woman is a grown up girl with children. My pa is such 
a nice man that sometimes I think he must have been a girl when he was 


a boy.” — From School Business Affairs. 


A Woman’s Wortp? — The only countries where women are not increasing 
faster than men are the Philippines, Australia, New Zealand, Union of South 
Africa, India, and Pakistan. — National Parent-Teacher. 

In just seven countries — Canada, Chile, Denmark, Finland, Scotland, 
Sweden, and the United States — more girls than boys, percentagewise, attend 
secondary-level schools. At the level of higher education, there are many more 


men than women in all the countries. 


Access of Women to Education, Unesco. 


Although women outnumber men in public-school classrooms in the United 
States by four to one, they have made little or no progress in the administrative 
field in the past 50 years, according to a report of the National Council of 
Administrative Women in Education. — The Education Digest, January, 1954. 


Jusr Pious PuraseoLocy.— A noted clergyman once confessed that the 
severest criticism he ever heard of pulpit eloquence came from a simple old 
lady: “It’s nearly all knotless thread,” she said. “It has no grip, no catching 
point in it. Much of it is clever; some of it entertaining; a little of it is 
brilliant. Yet it remains a knotless thread —a thing that slips through the 
mind, pleasantly, it may be, like the sound of a lovely voice, but ineffective, 
leaving no trace.” — The Prism, December, 1953. 


Tue GENEsis or Power. — Ideas go booming through the world louder 
than cannon. Thoughts are mightier than armies. Principles have achieved 
more victories than horsemen and chariots. — W. M. PaxTon. 


MUSIC DEPARTMENT 
Edited by Teo. G. STELZER 


“As Ye Go, Preach” 


Marr. 10:7 


Henry A. KOENIG 


(Eprror’s Note: Amid our manifold du- 
ties as organists, choirmasters, and teachers 
of school music, we could easily forget the 
prime purpose of it all — “As ye go, preach.” 
When all the singing and playing is aimed 
at this goal, our children will appear anew 
to us as potential messengers of Light. We 
offer the following gem from the pen of 
Doctor Koenig as a motivation to “preach 
as you go,” also in music. — T. G. S.) 

“As ye go, preach.” These words 
remind us of the popular picture by 
Burnand depicting Christ, saying to 
a young man, to you and to me, “Go 
preach, go teach.” This command 
was issued several times. Margaret 
Tarrant has made a picture of it, one 
we could well afford to place in the 
day or Sunday school. It was inspired 
by the words, “Behold, I send you 
forth.” But the artist did not paint 
men and women but children. Christ 
sends them forth from the right and 
the left hand as crusaders and 
teachers. 

The average Christian applies the 
words of our text to pastors only, but 
they have a wider connotation; they 
are addressed to all Christians. The 
Lord spoke to His disciples, and what 
are we but disciples, pupils, followers, 
of the Savior? Everyone has some- 
thing to say by means of which the 
world is bettered. The humblest, the 
lowliest, possesses the dignity of a 
preacher and teacher. Even a child 
can teach. Did not the Lord say, 


“Except ye . . . become as little chil- 
dren”? In the final analysis what is 
great or insignificant in the world? 
The tiniest and the most gigantic have 
important places in God’s great econ- 
omy. The giant trees of California 
and the smallest blade of grass have 
much in common. Both are creations 
of God, the same sun warms them, 
the same rain and dew make them 
grow and be fruitful. Mountains and 
valleys, oceans and streams, all fill 
important places. There is nothing 
created without a purpose, and this 
is particularly true of man. 

This fact may be difficult to realize, 
especially by those suffering from an 
excess of modesty or from an in- 
feriority complex. The rural teacher 
or preacher may be doing a greater 
work than the metropolitan. The 
English poet Browning believed in 
an apparent failure and wrote of it. 
What the world calls failure may, in 
the eyes of God, be the highest form 
of success, and vice versa. Men of 
God live and die, and the world goes 
on, but it is no longer the same. 
A St. Paul, a Martin Luther, an Abra- 
ham Lincoln made history and with 
the help of God changed the world, 
spiritually or politically. You and 
I may not make history or change it, 
but we are influencing it, we are 
filling a place, helping to maintain 
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a balance. Our influence under God 
is working for good. We may be only 
a link in a chain, but we are part of 
it, and even a small pebble thrown 
into a pool exerts an influence — the 
ripples reach to the other shore. 

A devout Christian woman known 
for her influence for good lay dying. 
Her children were gathered about her 
bed. One daughter said, “Mother, 
haven't you a last word or message 
to leave with us?” “No,” answered 
the dying mother, “I said it all as 
I went along.” Her whole life was 
a sermon, a masterpiece of teaching. 

“As ye go, preach.” Say it as you 
go along. Live your message. Won- 
derful advice! Otherwise you may not 
have it to say. Life is an earnest and 
a serious matter, and we have but one 
to live. If it is indifferent or selfish, 
our message may not be worth the 
saying. Great words are not produced 
by magic, but they are a growth out 
of our faith, experience, and suffering. 
The best men of God have said the 
best things, healing things, but the 
message of an evil man is like a 
poisoned fountain. Many men, well- 
intentioned, are but like signposts 
that automatically point the way but 
neither guide nor lead to the goal. 
To us have been given great truths 
of important value to give and to 
teach. “As you go, preach.” Good 
intentions are not enough; trusting to 
the future is not enough. Act, act 
in the living present. Do not wait, 
but say it as you go along. 

Deathbed messages have been 
much overrated. They may not have 
the same force then. Death weakens 
body and mind, dulls memory and 
intellect. These messages are much 
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like a streak of lightning, a flash of 
light that leaves darkness in its wake, 
but no warmth. It is the steady shin- 
ing sun that warms and gives life. 
Suppose Christ had waited; but He 
said it as He went along. A summary 
of the life of Jesus would read: “He 
went about doing good.” Few names 
survive; good deeds do, as John wrote 
in Rev. 14:18: “And their works do 
follow them.” 

“As ye go, preach.” Christ puts it 
in another way: “Let your light 
shine.” A lamppost without a shining 
light has no value. The stars obey 
the divine mandate from the time it 
rang out at creation, “Let there be.” 
It is not volume nor magnitude that 
is demanded but light. Our system 
has only one sun but countless lesser 
lights. In our everyday life we have 
lights comparable to those of the 
heavens, from the brilliant electric 
light to the soft, dim candlelight. We 
do not expect the same from all. 
The only thing required of them is 
that they shine with their own light. 
Here is a parable. 

It does no good to say, “I am too 
unimportant, not eloquent or well- 
trained.” Remember the parable of 
the talents. Their numbers were va- 
ried, but the returns demanded were 
proportionate to what had been given. 
In a choir of sixty or more voices not 
everyone is a soloist, yet every voice 
is necessary and important. You say: 
“I shall not attend rehearsal today. 
I won’t be missed.” Don’t deceive 
yourself. The conductor misses you 
and your voice. So the Lord misses 
the harmony of many of our voices. 

Let us realize that each passing day 
points to a time to which we shall not 
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return. “Of all sad words of tongue 
and pen, The saddest are these, ‘It 
might have been.” Life has well 
been compared to a journey, to a 
passing, as of ships that pass in the 
night, onward, never backward, and 
there is no standing still. Whatever 
is left undone is forever undone. The 
moment lost is forever lost. 
Remember, “Three things come not 
back. The arrow sent upon its track. 
It will not swerve or stay its flight. 
It flies to wound or slay. The spoken 
word so soon forgot by thee, But it 
has perished not. In other hearts ‘tis 
living still and doing work for good 
or ill. And the lost opportunity which 
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comes not back. In vain thou yearn- 
est, in vain dost mourn. These three 
shall nevermore return.” “As ye go, 
preach.” Say it as you go along, or it 
may never be said. 

After all, is not this only the appli- 
cation of spiritual common sense? 
There is nothing new about it. Duty 
has been taught us from the begin- 
ning. Our parents emphasized the 
importance of doing our duty at the 
proper time. Even the stars follow 
the path of duty. William Blake, 
famous poet and artist, said: “If the 
sun and moon should doubt, They 
would immediately go out.” “As ye 
go, preach.” 


PEN SWIPES 


@ Is it ominous when we read that colleges and universities, in general, 
increased their enrollments 4.8 per cent this year over last, whereas theological 
schools decreased 10.8 per cent? Is the United States rapidly moving in the 
direction of conceding to the existence of an abstract transcendental god, call- 
ing tolerance and democracy religion, and worshiping the golden calf? If 
that is true, why have churches and why bother to train clergymen? Public 
education can readily take care of the “new theology.” 


@ From an editorial in Prairie Farmer: “For every human ill we run up 
against, we try to invent a machine, pass a law, or organize a bureau. Unless 
we can raise up godly men and women who will speak what is right and do 
what is right, because it is right, our ills will multiply with our inventions 


and laws.” 


Most people would probably concede that this is true. However, they are 
very much like the subjects of a certain monarch who were invited to cele- 
brate his birthday. Each householder was to bring a bottle of his best wine 
and pour it into a cask standing in the courtyard. Thousands of loyal sub- 
jects came and each emptied his bottle into the cask. Then the king ordered 
the spigot opened that all might drink to his health. You can probably guess 
what happened. Nothing flowed out of the spigot but aqua pura. 


@ A little boy bought a pair of shiny new skates and ventured out on the 
sidewalk. Just about every stroke ended in a tumble. Tears came to his eyes, 
but he struggled on. Finally a sympathetic adult said, “Son, you're getting 
hurt. Why don’t you quit and watch the other children skate?” 

Thereupon the boy blurted out, “I didn’t buy these skates to quit with, 


I bought them to learn how with.” 


@ The fact that we have been enjoined to love our neighbors does not mean 
that we have to agree to all of his ideas. Furthermore, we are not obligated 
to adjust our personalities to harmonize with those of others. All we have to 
do is recognize the different types and learn how to live with them. 
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Additional Copies. — Requests have been 
received for additional copies of “A Great 
Commission,” the most recent L. E. A. mon- 
ograph. They are available at the L. E. A. 
office, 7400 Augusta Street, River Forest, 
Ill., at fifty cents each. This monograph 
contains 1953 convention addresses on the 
topic “The Exceptional Child,” the theme 
of the forthcoming yearbook. 


Mr. Smith, Chairman, Board of Christian 
Education. — You are the chairman of your 
local board of education. You are deeply 
concerned with developing an effective pro- 
gram of Christian education in your parish. 
You would like to see members of your staff 
be professionally alert and active. You have 
an opportunity to help them. We'll tell you 
about it. 

Have you planned the agenda for your 
next board meeting? You haven’t? — Please 
read on. 

On July 8 and 9 the Lutheran Education 
Association will meet in St. Louis for the 
twelfth annual convention. The program 
includes papers, panels, and discussion topics 
related to the parish educational program. 
There will be sectional meetings for mem- 
bers of the Parent Teachers League and the 
Lutheran Education Association. This pro- 
gram is designed to help you, Mr. Chairman, 
and your local program. But your parish or 
your central school unit will not benefit if 
you are not represented at the meetings. 

Here’s your agenda item: Ask your board 
to send a representative of your staff to the 
L.E. A. convention in St. Louis. Expenses 
would include: 


Meals and lodging (2 nights on the beau- 
tiful Seminary campus), $6.25. 

Registration, $2.00. 

Travel (you can best answer that). 


Future issues of LurHERAN EDUCATION 
will describe the complete convention pro- 
gram. Your representative will appreciate 
the additional time for planning his summer 


program. 
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Convention Committees. — Introducing 
the members of the 1954 St. Louis Conven- 
tion committees: 


Committee on Arrangements: 


Paul Doerrer, St. Louis, Mo. 
John Socha, St. Louis, Mo. 
Ken Markworth, St. Louis, Mo. 


Program Committee: 


Rev. R. C. Stuckmeyer, Chicago, Ill. 
Dr. H. H. Gross, River Forest, Ill. 
Mr. Walter Hartkopf, Chicago, Ill. 
Mrs. Maria E. Stelter, Riverdale, Il. 
Mr. Victor Krause, River Forest, Ill. 


Any suggestions? Send them in. 


News Bulletin. — We're happy to see the 
first News Bulletin issued by the National 
Lutheran Parent Teacher League Council. 
Members of the P.T.L. have received a 
“preview” copy of the P. T. L.’s official pub- 
lication, Nurture. Two issues are planned 
for the current year. 

Membership in the N.L.P.T.L. now 
stands at 160 societies. Dues are optional; 
however, $15 is suggested to help inaugu- 
rate the program. Your group will benefit 
in various ways by joining now. Services 
include program ideas, topic helps, audio- 
visual lists, hints for parents, organization 
ideas, and descriptions of other programs. 


Looking for Ideas? —James L. Hymes, 
Jr., in his book, Effective Home-School Re- 
lations (New York: Prentice-Hall, 1953) 
presents some excellent suggestions on how 
to conduct group meetings. He states: 


Group meetings can do three things. 
The first purpose is self-evident: to give 
out information. This is valid, but you 
need to remember that meetings are 
not the only way of achieving this pur- 
pose. The written word, easily avail- 
able to teachers, is another means to 
the same end. 


The second purpose is to pool the ideas 
and experiences of many people. This 
is a unique need in our society because 
democracy is based on the idea that 
wisdom comes from the sharing of 
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thinking. We are dubious about too types of programs for parent meetings. His 
much reliance on any one wise man list includes: 


king or dictator, “Great White Father” 1. Fact meetings (lectures ) 
or “expert.” 2. Question periods 

The third purpose, like the second, can 3. Discussion meetings 

be achieved better through group meet- 4. Films 

ings than through almost any other 5 Drama 

means: to foster a sense of groupness. 6. Spontaneous drama 
People feel strength when they leave Ee ee 

their isolated shells and merge into 8. B PF on 

a oneness with a whole. The football 9, peer z 


player on a smooth-running team knows 
this feeling. The violinist in the sym- Program chairmen, combine this volume 
phony orchestra has it. We all get this with the contributions made by the 1952 
satisfaction at times through group L. E. A. yearbook, Parish-School-Home Co- 
singing: operation, and you will find many ideas to 
Hymes then proceeds to describe various make your program an interesting one. 


Pusiic SCHOOL AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOL RELATIONSHIPS 


There appears to be concern in some places about our so-called dual system 
of education in which the private or parochial school exists side by side 
with the public school. 

Some see a deep-rooted conflict in this plan of education which will lead 
to an inevitable showdown, whereby only one system or the other can survive. 
Such thinking, it seems to me, fails to understand or take into consideration 
the real essence of democracy and the fundamental fact that the goals of 
parochial and public education are overwhelmingly more in harmony than 
they are in conflict. 

We are a Christian nation. We believe in democracy. Christianity and 
democracy both uphold the philosophy of the importance and dignity of the 
individual. As badly as we do at times, the deep underlying moral and 
spiritual values in our social order to which we subscribe allegiance are Chris- 
tian values. The purpose of both the public school and the parochial school 
is to make the individual a better individual in his personal living and in 
the contribution he can make to society. 

The first public schools in America sprang from the deep desire of parents 
for their children to be able to read the Bible and understand the Christian 
religion. Public school leaders today recognize the great need for indoctrinat- 
ing and developing a strong sense of loyalty in our youth to the moral and 
spiritual values that motivate our social order. The main difference is one 
of method. The public school cannot get into the realm of doctrinal teach- 
ing, while the parochial school can use the full resources of doctrinal and 
religious teaching to achieve this goal. 

If we really believe in democracy, we must grant to every parent the right 
to choose the kind of education that he thinks best for his children, provided, 
of course, that that kind of education is not subversive to our form of govern- 
ment. The public school position should be firm on that principle at all times. 
At the same time, the private and parochial school should recognize the far- 
reaching implications of the great American experiment in universal public 
education. In many instances it can be only through the public schools that 
youth can be indoctrinated in the moral and spiritual values that motivate 
our society. 

nef there is one common interest that should hold public, private, and 
parochial schools together if for no other reason. The greatest threat to educa- 
tion is to deprive schools of their freedom to teach the truth. . . . The great 
stake that the private and parochial school has in public education is to keep the 
public school free from political domination. — Hersert C. Hawk, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Winfield, Kans. 


CURRENT BOOKS AND PERIODICALS 


The editorial group does not propose to abstract or review, but merely to supply descrip- 
tive notes which will aid teachers in selecting materials to meet their particular problems, 
needs, and interests. 

Listing of a title does not constitute unqualified endorsement. 

Your public library will gladly co-operate in making many of the books available to you. 

The prices listed are the current list prices. 


Contributors: Siegbert W. Becker, John F. Choitz, Arthur E. Diesing, Arvin Hahn, Laverne 
Kelter, Theo. Kuehnert, Richard A. Lange, Martin E. Marty, Albert V. Maurer, Martin C. 
Pieper, Daniel E. Poellot, Mark Steege. 


BOOKS 
RELIGION 


COMMENTARY ON THE FIRST EPISTLE TO THE CORINTHIANS. By F. W. 
Grosheide. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1953. 415 pages. 
$5.00. 


THE EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE CHURCHES OF GALATIA. By Herman N. Ridder- 
bos. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Wm. B. Eerdmans Publishing Co., 1958. 238 pages. $3.50. 


These are two volumes of the New International Commentary on the New Testament, 
published by Eerdmans. The commentary is conservative in tendency, as is evident from 
the fact that it issues from Eerdmans, which has done so much to keep conservative theology 
alive in Reformed circles. Both these volumes are excellent from the standpoint of 
scholarship, but, as we might expect, the Reformed doctrine and the typical Reformed 
approach to theology are evident in many places, and Lutheran teachers and pastors are 
urged to use it with care. It is our opinion that this work will rank as one of the great 
conservative commentaries on the New Testament if the quality of the parts still to be 
issued will be maintained on the high level set by these volumes. S. W. B. 


THE ORDER OF SERVICE. By Theodore Dierks, S.T.D. Milwaukee, Wis.: North- 
western Publishing House, 1952. 61 pages. 50 cents. 

Leaders of Walther Leagues and other groups in our congregations will welcome this 
examination of the orders for our Sunday morning service, with and without the cele- 
bration of the Sacrament. Conservative in tone, it outlines the historical origin of the 
various parts of the service. It also emphasizes the doctrines involved and points out 
aberrations that have crept in in the course of the centuries since Christ. Very positively 
the preaching of the Gospel is given the chief place in the service. Some uncertainty is left 
as to the time of the disappearance of the pure Gospel from the Church, both the second 
and the third centuries being indicated, and occasionally one might wish for a reference 
to the more immediate antecedents of the service. But the book should prove useful for 


the instruction of our people and result in a greater appreciation of our Lutheran worship. 
; D. EB. P: 


THIS DO YE OFTEN. By P. E. Kretzmann, Ph. D., D.D., Ed. D. Milwaukee, Wis.: 
Northwestern Publishing House, 1952. 76 pages. 65 cents. 

This little book, from the facile pen of one of the best-known writers in contemporary 
American Lutheranism, may well take its place with others of its kind in the effort of the 
Church to increase the frequency of Communion attendance of her people. Proceeding 
from the admitted fact that in this matter “Luther’s absolute minimum became the satis- 
fying maximum” during the centuries since the Reformation, the writer in fifteen brief 
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meditations offers the reasons for a more regular and a more frequent attendance at the 
Lord’s Table. Not plans and devices, but rather a deeper understanding of the Sacrament 
are the solution to the problem. The closing chapter brings pertinent excerpts from 
Luther’s Large Catechism. The book can profitably be given to the newly confirmed, 
to two specific classes of whom the author has inscribed his dedication. D. Ese; 


ADVENTURES IN FAITH. By M. R. DeHaan. Grand Rapids, Mich.: Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 1953. 192 pages. $2.50. 

The author presents a series of studies in the life of Abraham, most of which were 
previously offered as broadcasts in his radio Bible class. 

He quickly proves to the reader that he is intimately acquainted with Abraham and his 
family, drawing lessons from their lives which have a practical bearing on the life of 
every reader. 

At times he seems to read between the lines, inferring more than is even vaguely implied 
in the Scripture account. He pictures Jacob as the crook, the rascal, the cheat, the liar, 
the thief, who later became an example of justification. Sarai is said to have undergone 
a complete transformation from an old, stoop-shouldered hobbling, wrinkled, gray-haired 
woman to a beautiful, young woman of 25 to 85 years. The proof given is that Abimelech 
wanted her as his wife though she was ninety years old. The author seems to forget in this 
connection that only twenty years before the “transformation” the seventy-year-old Sarai 
attracted the attention of the Pharaoh of Egypt, who also wanted her as his wife. 

Other weaknesses, if we must call them that, are the forced analogies in the last chapters 
of the book and the one short chapter in which the author, an ardent “rapture” defender, 
assails the views of the “partial rapturists’” and of those who teach a post- or mid- 
tribulation rapture. 

For the most part the book is excellently written, thought-provoking, Scriptural in its 
teachings, Christ-centered in its message, devotional in its approach. Sin and grace are 
dealt with in every chapter. Salvation is by faith, without the deeds of the Law. The 
comparison of Romans and James on the relation of works to faith is clear and convincing. 
The application to the reader is timely and true to life. 

The book not only is interesting reading but also should stimulate readers to a more 
extensive study of the life of Abraham, thus fulfilling the stated purpose of the author. 

M.S. 


THE CHRISTIAN DILEMMA. By W. H. van de Pol. Translated by G. van Hall. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1952. 299 pages. $4.75. 


The author of this book followed the road of ecumenicity to its rational conclusion, 
beginning as an active member of the Dutch Christian Students’ Association and finding 
the goal of his life, which he has dedicated to the ecumenical movement, in the priesthood 
of the Roman Church. In this book the author treats the difference between Catholicism 
and Protestantism. While he recognizes that these differences are real, he attempts to show 
that they are not as great as they seem to be at first glance. And here he finds hope that 
Protestants someday, when they have become united with one another, will take the final 
step also and reach “that true and complete unity, which Christ willed for His Church.” 
This unity is for him, of course, union with Rome. 

This is a good book for Lutheran theologians to read, for, if they read aright, they will 
see that the ecumenical movement has nothing to offer them. Lutherans will echo in their 
own way the complaint of the author: “Catholics may join in as long as they conduct 
themselves like the others, and that in this way Catholic feelings are repeatedly hurt 
does not seem to be thought of” (p. 263). By the reading of this book, too, a Lutheran 
theologian will become convinced that even when the Roman doctrine is presented as 
sympathetically as possible, the gulf between us is so great that it will never be bridged 
until Rome repents. 


With the theme of this book we cannot agree, but we must say that the theme is 
well treated. S. W. B. 
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EDUCATIONAL WASTELANDS: The Retreat from Learning in Our Public Schools. 
By Arthur E. Bestor. Urbana, Ill.: The University of Illinois Press, 1953. 226 pages. 
$3.50. 


During the last two or three decades the traditional disciplines, standards of scholarship, 
foreign language study, the role of the humanities in a liberal education, have taken 
a severe beating in the American educational system. Recently even mathematics and 
science in some high schools and colleges have been subjected to the bums’ rush. Func- 
tionalism, behaviorism, “Progressive” education, vocational training, and the narrow imme- 
diately practical have rudely brushed aside many of the values established for centuries 
in educational theory and practice. Anti-intellectualism has run rampant in contemporary 
life, has invaded the American school system, and has begun to creep into our Lutheran 
educational system also. 

The worm is beginning to turn. 

Within the American Historical Association and the Modern Language Association there 
are concerted movements afoot to meet the onslaught of the new barbarism. Even within 
the National Council of Teachers of English and the Midwest English Teachers Association 
some vigorous voices have been raised to expose the fallacies and dangers of the “life 
adjustment” zealots. 

Arthur E. Bestor, professor of history at the University of Illinois, here presents a well- 
documented and coherent case against “the retreat from learning in the public schools.” 
He clearly traces the history of “Progressive” education as it developed into “regressive” 
education, points out its strength and its weaknesses, the fallacious reasoning on which it is 
based, and outlines a constructive program to bring education back to a sound basis. 
He points out clearly and pointedly some of the fallacies which have been knocking at the 
doors of our educational system also. See, e.g., pp. 174—177 on “integrated courses,” 
or “core curricula,” “common learnings” programs in high school, and the great omnibus 
introductory courses in the humanities and the social, physical, and biological sciences 
in the colleges. See also p. 135 on “the present artificial emphasis on a degree, irrespective 
of what it represents,” his comments on sex instruction in the schools, p. 75, his extended 
analysis of the Illinois Curriculum Program, ch. 6, and his views on “The Reorganization 
of Teacher Training,” ch. 9. 

The book will be read with delight by those who fear that we may be losing some of 
the cherished traditional values of our Lutheran system of education. It may cause raised 
eyebrows among those who have for whatever reason tended to follow rather uncritically 
what the author calls “The Interlocking Directorate of Professional Educationists.” What- 
ever the reader’s reaction may be, the book will stimulate thinking and throw new light 
on many of the complex problems we are today facing in our expanding educational system. 

Together with other critical appraisals of the educational scene, it deserves careful study, 
especially by groups who are planning curricula for our expanding high schools, graduate 
work at our teachers colleges, and the curriculum for the new senior college. If read widely 
by high school administrators and teachers, college and seminary administrators and 
professors, pastors, teachers, boards for elementary as well as higher education and even 
boards of control, an atmosphere could be created which is favorable to sound educational 


THE CONFLICT OF EDUCATION. By Robert M. Hutchins. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1953. 112 pages. $2.00. 
This is a critical survey of American higher education. The author points out the short- 
comings of our prevailing philosophy of education. 
Adjustment to the environment, the first educational objective critically evaluated, is 
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weak because it excludes consideration of standards. “The adjustment must take place 
whether the environment is good or bad.” Another objective of our higher education is 
meeting immediate needs. Here likewise no standards are provided. Needs are defined in 
terms of popular demands which are based on desires for material goods and services; 
and history shows that supplying these needs does not make for a better society and 
a better world. The doctrine of social reform, popularized by the philosophy of John 
Dewey, makes pragmatism the basis of education. What society terms “good” because it 
finds it practical becomes the goal of social improvement. 

The author maintains that the purpose of true education must be to improve man as 
man. This will recognize the difference between good and bad environment, between good 
and bad needs, and between good and bad social conditions. This type of education will 
aim to develop the individual’s powers of understanding and judgment. It will be a liberal 
education which provides training in the liberal arts and training in the ability to think for 
oneself. To achieve that aim, the modern university must strive to do what the University 
of Paris did for the Middle Ages when it fashioned the minds of students and teachers, 
not by cramming them with facts nor training them in narrow grooves to become uneducated 
specialists in certain restricted fields, but by stimulating thinking through debate. 

The author’s interpretation of our modern system of higher education is a most stimu- 
lating presentation. It will be deeply appreciated by those who agree with his views; 
and those who dissent will find it a real challenge to their powers of refutation. T.K. 


GUIDANCE 


GUIDANCE IN ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. By Roy De Verl Willey. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1952. 825 pages. $5.00. 


Some educators and some educationists believe that guidance is a special field and 
should be activated by specialists. Others, including the author of this basic text on 
guidance, hold to the view that in an elementary school it is the classroom teacher who is 
the real guidance worker. 

In three main sections the author deals quite practically with curriculum foundations, 
techniques of securing information about children, and suggestions for the use of such data 
in helping children. Individual guidance, group guidance, guidance of children who are 
different, and guidance of children without apparent problems make this book a good 
handbook for an elementary teacher. While helping children with severe problems is 
accepted as a function of guidance, it is encouraging to note that this author also emphasizes 
guidance as a necessary and continuous process of maintaining normalcy. The book com- 
prehends prevention, preservation, and rehabilitation as necessary factors to be considered 
by any guidance-minded teacher of young children. A.V. M. 


GUIDING WORKERS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION, By Frank M. McKibben. Nash- 
ville, Tenn.: Abingdon-Cokesbury, 1953. 160 pages. $1.75. 


The comments on this book are based not upon a “proofreading” of the contents, but 
upon a reading which gives access to basic premises and dominant viewpoints of the author. 

The nature and scope of any book written for a co-operative association must obviously 
“be acceptable to the many varieties of Protestant groups found in our American com- 
munities.” This book, too, has been written with that purpose in mind. Thus the value 
of this book will be greatest for those workers who desire a broad, interdenominational 
perspective on leadership materials in Christian education. 

The chapters on “Developing Common Understandings,” “Guidance Through Group 
Activity,” and “Guiding Individual Workers” are well worth reading regardless of the 
reader’s denominational affiliations. A.V. M. 
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SoctaL SCIENCE 


THE AMERICAN CITY. By Stuart Alfred Queen and David Baily Carpenter. New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1953. 383 pages. $5.50. 

This is more than a revision of the book entitled The City, by Queen and Thomas, 
published fourteen years ago. Most of the content is new and reflects much research done 
in the past decade because of the great changes in urban life. These changes are especially 
rected by the urban migration, the ways in which city dwellers make their living, their 
problems connected with making a living, the education of their children, and the extension 
of social work in metropolitan areas. The book is well adapted for a basic text in a course 


on urban sociology. kK 
WITHIN THESE BORDERS. By John R. Scotford. New York: Friendship Press, 1953. 
151 pages. $2.00. 


by the Spanish-speaking people in the United States. Four groups of Latin Americans, 
totaling between four and five million in number, are particularly noted. These include the 
Mexicans, Puerto Ricans, Cubans, and Spanish-speaking students. The author, a former 
Protestant missionary and minister in Texas, stresses the need for spiritual aid among these 
peoples in this country. 

re ete cree ee Des ees Pe reed aut ethnics! 
structure of our nation. 


THE FAMILY AND ITS RELATIONSHIPS. (Third Edition.) By Emest R. Groves, 
Edna L. Skinner, and Sadie J. Swenson. Chicago: B. J. Lippincott Company, 1953. 
5B pages. 

This book is designed primarily for use in the later years of senior high school or in 
junior college. These are the years when young men and women are in need of guidance 
in family relationships. The authors succeeded in presenting their discussion in a vivid 
and appealing style. Each chapter has a list of meaningful questions and suggested class 
activities appended. About one fourth of the book consists of a collection of selected 


readings arranged for each chapter and unit. Te 


SELECTED STUDIES IN MARRIAGE AND THE FAMILY. Edited by Robert F. Winch 
and Robert McGinnis. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1953. 578 pages. $4.00. 
This volume has been compiled from the writings of forty-eight contributors to the 
literature on the family. Most of the selections are culled from recent studies. They are 
arranged under nineteen topics, such as The American Family in a Changing Society, 
Parenthood and Childlessness in the United States, Dating and Courtship, Cultural and 
Psychic Determinants of Mate-Selection, Dissolution of Marriage. Anyone interested in the 
study of the family, either as a student or as an instructor, will find this volume a rich 
source of information. T.K. 


SCIENCE AND MATHEMATICS 


THE LEARNING OF MATHEMATICS —ITS THEORY AND PRACTICE. Twenty- 
First Yearbook of National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. Washington, D. C.: 
Nationzg] Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1201 Sixteenth St, N.W., 1953. 
355 pages. $4.00 (to members $3.00). 

Haze is 2 book which begins with a discussion of the psychologies of learning as applied 
to mathematics. Recent research is drawn on for evidence; psychological terms are care- 
fully defined; and learning is described in terms of physical processes, psychological aspects 
of behavior, and philosophical consideration. Common elements such as motivation, drive, 
insight, problem realization, and others are considered for the purpose of raising such 
specific questions as, “What is 2 concept and how is it formed?” or “Just what is a problem 
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and how does the organism learn to solve it?” These and similar questions are answered 
in the remainder of the book. 

Such building in of necessary background followed by proper applications has the 
advantage of giving students and teachers of mathematics the necessary equipment to 
create better learning situations of their own. 

The various authors have drawn most of their examples, illustrations, and pictures from 
elementary and secondary school mathematics. However, this does not by any means limit 
the value of this book to teachers of these grade levels. The appeal of this book is definitely 
to all teachers of mathematics. Our Lutheran high school teachers should not overlook 
this book. M. CoP; 


BASIC IDEAS OF MATHEMATICS. By Francis G. Lankford, Jr., and John R. Clark. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 1953. viii and 504 pages. $2.84. 


MATHEMATICS FOR THE CONSUMER (Revised). By Francis G. Lankford, Jr., Raleigh 
Schorling, and John R. Clark. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: World Book Co., 
1958. x and 488 pages. $2.76. 

Here are two mathematics books with which our high school teachers should be 
acquainted. They are written primarily for the non-academic student who should be led to 
understand basic concepts in mathematics and see their importance and use in his daily 
life and occupation. 

The first book was written with the ninth-grade student in mind. Mathematical mean- 
ings, motivation, understanding, practice, and evaluation are stressed. The basic ideas 
of arithmetic, algebra, and geometry are developed and constantly related to the problems 
met in home life, business and industry, and related studies. The teacher will appreciate 
the testing, drill, and retesting feature of this book. 

The second book is a terminal course in the same area, but intended for eleventh- or 
twelfth-grade students. Many of its general characteristics are the same as those of 
the previous book, but the materials are presented in such a way that they would appeal 
to the more mature student. Better Buymanship, Statistics, Using Consumer Credit, At 
Home and on the Job Investments, and Taxation all take on a greater meaning for the 
student at this time of his life. An added feature are the suggestions for a variety of 
local investigations that tie classroom exercises to current local conditions. M.C. P. 


PHYSICS FOR MODERN TIMES. By Abraham Marcus. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952. xxi and 762 pages. $3.92. 


The common complaint of most high school students against the physics course is that 
it is too difficult. They shy away from it because they are not interested in technical 
courses. Many authors neglect to take into account that very few high school boys and 
girls are interested in becoming physicists, and by making their texts too difficult they 
scare many away from a course that has much to offer and is of value to all students. 

Mr. Marcus tries to approach the teaching of physics in a manner different from that 
found in many texts. He does not believe that the purpose of the physics course in a high 
school is to train engineers, but that it should be a cultural course giving the student an 
understanding of the concrete objects in his physical environment. 

Much of the so-called modern physics which requires a knowledge of advanced mathe- 
matics is omitted from the text. In place of the traditional mathematical problems usually 
used to test a student’s knowledge of a chapter, the author substituted searching, practical 
questions. 

The teacher who feels that the physics course must be technical and that the student 
learns the subject only if he works problems, would not find this book entirely to his liking. 
We believe that high school students will enjoy studying physics much more when using 
a text of this type than they would if they were forced to use the more technical books 
found in many secondary schools. R.A. L. 
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Mopern LANGUAGE 


MADRIGAL’S MAGIC KEY TO SPANISH. By Margarita Madrigal. Garden City, New 
York: Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1953. 496 pages. $4.95. 


Madrigals Magic Key to Spanish is not just another conventional-type foreign language 
textbook. This author by a most unique method has succeeded in making the study of 
Spanish easy and enjoyable. 

Because she builds on similarity, the learner at once feels he is “mastering” the language. 
Miss Madrigal, for example, first introduces identical Spanish-English words, and then very 
gradually broadens the range. The first seven chapters of the book cover a large group of 
familiar words, and then, beginning with ch. 8, verbs are taught by converting nouns 
already learned. 

She introduces verbs slowly and not in the usual manner. Miss Madrigal begins with 
the past tense of all verbs, since it opens up more possibilities for conversation than the 
present tense, which is postponed until ch. 22. The irregular “problem” verbs are also 
deferred until, it seems, she feels the student is confident and determined enough to stay 
with them. 


Pronunciation and masculine and feminine endings are first really seriously treated in 
the last chapters of the book. 

Despite her departure from the customary method of teaching a foreign language, 
Miss Madrigal’s orderly and clever presentation is complete and seems to assure easy and 
successful learning. Her personalized style, which leads her to be at times humorous and 
at times commanding, is always encouraging. She, for instance, sympathetically condemns 
rote memorization of “little isolated words” and instead places all words immediately in 
simple though catchy conversation and sentence-forming exercises. Then, to aid learning, 
each chapter suggests words to be placed on a “Reminder Card” and carried about. 

Once learned, new words are not forgotten but referred to over and over again in 
different settings. “Use” seems to be the secret of her method. She continually urges you 
to “think and use.” 

Although it is much different in its approach as a foreign language text, Madrigal’s 
Magic Key to Spanish is nevertheless deserving of consideration by those interested in 
teaching or learning Spanish. L. K. 


DIE ALLERSCHONSTE LENGEVITCH. By K.M.S. New York: Crown Publishers, Inc., 
1953. 214 pages. $3.00. 


This enlarged edition of its predecessor, Die Schénste Lengevitch, is a collection of 
humorous poems written in a mixture of English and German. One need not be proficient 
in German to understand and relish this style. Here is a sample patterned after Gothe’s 


ee: Wer rided so friih an die durche “L”? 
Das ist mit sei Fam’ly der dicke Schnell. 
Er lugged a Basket mit Lunch an sei Arm. 
Er geht zu a Picnic. ’S is stickig und warm. 


“Why Ma, was machst so a sickes Gesicht?” 

“O Pa, fiihlst das Rockeh vom Elltrain du nicht? 
Er rockt wie a boat. Ich stends bald net mehr.” 
“Well, sitz bei dem Window, da is plenty air.” 

Unfortunately the author at times clashes with Christian propriety when he makes 
Biblical characters the subject of levity or uses pithy expressions (Kraftausdriicke) which 
cause the Second Commandment to bring the conscience into action. If, however, one can 
read and enjoy with discretion, the book may well be given a place on the shelf of the 
lighter and entertaining literature. 

While this is not a publication in the area of education, it may be assumed that a 
teacher’s sense of humor needs to be developed and sustained. And a sense of humor is 
a desirable trait of a teacher. PG 
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YoutH Work 


WEDDING ETIQUETTE. By Jabez Taylor. Third Printing. Grand Rapids, Michigan: 
Zondervan Publishing House, 1946. 62 pages. Paper cover. 50 cents. 

This book is similar to those given out by department-store bridal departments except 
the addition of the rubric that “MARRIAGE is a holy SACRAMENT which will have the 
sanction and blessing of God.” It is less than liturgical in character and of no particular 
help to organists or pastors in preparing their part of a wedding. One would be tempted 
to list these publications on marriage by Christian concerns as “helpful and harmless,” 
except, as in this case also, they fail to question most of the secular assumptions that 
have found their way into planning Christian weddings. There should by now be some 
opening on the market for an unpopular book of that character. M. E. M. 


THE HOME BEAUTIFUL. By J. R. Miller. Grand Rapids, Michigan: Zondervan Pub- 
lishing House, 1912. 258 pages. $2.00. 

Insofar as this book is based on timeless values and is related to Christian witness, it 
is of value. It is written in a positive, if slightly dainty, tone. There is certainly much 
in it that should be said to the home of today. But it is the task of the Church and its 
publishers to provide thought and literature which restates the problems and possibilities 
of Christian living against the specific background of the time. There’s the rub: this book 
was “Copyright 1912,” a fact unmentioned in the publicity. The home of 1912 was not 
invaded by TV, space cadets, low necklines, “respectable” divorce, radio giveaways, the 
two-bit novel, nor threatened by frantic work schedules which give families little time 
together, or by autos and urban developments which have moved the center from the 
home into the world. In 1953 more than ever Frost’s words are meaningful: “Home is the 
place where, when you have to go there, they have to take you in.” This book assumes 
that you have never left. It is a good statement for 1912, but the ground has been covered 
frequently, better, and with more timeliness since. M. E. M. 


RECENT ARTICLES 


“A SOLUTION FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM.” By Frank Chodorov. Human 
Events, Vol. X, No. 48, December 2, 1958. Pages 1—4. ‘ 

Mr. Chodorov opens this article with a few comments on Albert Lynd’s Quackery in the 
Public Schools. He rejects the solution offered by the book and offers one of his own. 

He says: “Whatever is wrong with the [public school] system . . . is due to the 
compulsory attendance laws and compulsory taxes which support it.” It has the weakness 
inherent in all monopolies. 

“Nothing will do more to better education in America,” he says, “than the breaking 
of the public school trust.” This is not a proposal to abolish public schools. He proposes 
to put them into competition with free enterprise schools so they can prove their worth. 

Remit to parents the taxes they pay to support public schools in an amount comparable 
to what they pay for private schooling (deduction from income tax — allowances from 
school levies ). 

He favors the principle that a parent has the right to buy the educational service he 
deems best. 

The benefits of their plans, he says, are: 

1. People fighting progressive education could take their children elsewhere. 

2. Those who decry a lack of religious training in public schools would send their 

children to denominational schools. 


8. Socialists and communists could establish and support their own schools, and the 
rest of us would not need to worry about subjecting ourselves to their doctrines. 
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The public schools, he says, would prosper by this competition because they would 
have to pay bigger wages, drop expensive gadgets, and offer a better program. There is 
no fault in the public school which competition would not eradicate. 


“WHY INDIFFERENCE OR HATRED TOWARD POETRY?” By David Wagoner. 
Elementary English, January, 1954. Pages 17—20. 

The writer says: “Only a few members of the typical college or high school graduating 
class today like poetry, and most of them are ashamed of the fact. Why?” 

Mr. Wagoner sees three reasons for this state of affairs. First, poetry is introduced to 
the student as another language. Second, poetry is taught to be tested. Third, poetry is 
looked at only for the sake of explication. 

“There is no such thing as ‘poetic’ language, as distinct from plain language. But 
students are never told this,” laments Mr. Wagoner. Since poetry is thus unrelated to real 
life, people are embarrassed by having to listen to or speak words that both in meaning 
and arrangement appear foolish, effeminate, or unimportant. 

He thinks that teachers make poetry fall into a pile of fragments when they pick it to 
pieces for the tests in this fashion. “What kind of look did La Belle Dame Sans Merci 
give the knight-at-arms? What kind of grades did Arthur Hallam get in college?” 

Teachers often leave the poem behind and talk about ideas. The student takes his cue 
from the teacher and keeps only the idea and discards the poem. “A poem,” he says, 
“is like a piece of sculpture. It exists in reality, there, in words — not somewhere over 
there, in an explanation. If a student never really learns that it really exists like stone, 
he will never have a chance to begin to like it.” 


“BEFORE YOU ACCEPT THE NOMINATION.” By Bruce I. Blackstone. Phi Delta 
Kappan, December, 1953. Page 140 ff. 

“The person who accepts an office in a teachers association may be exposing himself 
to considerable legal jeopardy.” 

The author suggests that most, if not all, teachers associations should have written 
constitutions. “When an unincorporated association accumulates money, acquires or dis- 
poses of property other than money, or enters into business contracts for such purposes — 
renting a hotel for a convention, printing a periodical or yearbook, or any of the many 
other possible actions — there is a possibility of legal liability.” Officers who enter into 
such activities can be held personally liable for any deficit unless there is evidence that 
they have been authorized to undertake them for the organization. 

“The safety of both the members and officers can be increased by establishment of 
definite duties and limitation of powers of officers of the association.” LEG 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


OUR SEMINARIES 
AND COLLEGES 


ConcorpiA SEMINARY, ST. Louis, Mo. 


New Professors Installed. — The installa- 
tion of the Rev.-Arthur W. Klinck and the 
Rev. Edward J. Mahnke as professors of 
theology took place in a divine service 
which was held at Bethel Evangelical 
Lutheran Church on January 17, 1954. Pro- 
fessor Arthur C. Repp preached the sermon 
based on Heb. 18:8. The rite of installation 
was performed by the Rev. George W. 
Wittmer, First Vice-President of the West- 
ern District. President Alfred O. Fuer- 
bringer and the Rev. George A. Loose served 
as officiants. The students’ chorus under the 
direction of Dr. Wm. B. Heyne rendered 
the choral selection “With the Lord Thy 
Work Begin,” by Julius Grobe. Professor 
Walter E. Buszin served as organist. 


Anniversaries Observed.—In a divine 
service held in the chapel of the Seminary 
on January 24, at 4:00 P.M., the anniver- 
saries of Professors William F. Arndt, Rich- 
ard R. Caemmerer, and Elmer C. Zimmer- 
mann were observed. Fifty years had passed 
since the ordination of Professor Arndt; 
Professors Caemmerer and Zimmermann had 
served the Church for twenty-five years. 
The Rev. Paul G. Stephan, chairman of the 
Lutheran Pastoral Conference of St. Louis, 
preached on “Paul, the Pattern for Preach- 
ers,” basing his remarks on Rom. 1:1-7. 
Professor L. W. Spitz served as officiant and 
Professor Walter E. Buszin as organist. 

Professor Arndt was ordained in the year 
1908. After holding pastorates until 1911, 
he became professor in the classics and in 
Hebrew at St. Paul’s College, Concordia, 
Mo. In 1921 he became a member of the 
faculty of Concordia Seminary, where he is 
still serving in the Graduate Department. 

Professor Caemmerer was ordained in 
Mount Olive Church, St. Louis, in which 
he served from 1928 to 1940. He was a 
part-time instructor at the Seminary from 


1985 to 1939 and was elected to a full pro- 
fessorship in Homiletics in 1940. At present 
he is chairman of the Department of Prac- 
tical Theology. 

Professor Zimmermann was ordained and 
commissioned as a missionary to China in 
1928. He became an instructor in the Mis- 
sions School of the Seminary in 1942, and 
he is at present serving as chairman of that 


department. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
SEWARD, NEBR. 


Leave of Absence to Faculty Member. — 
Glenn C. Einspahr, director of public rela- 
tions at Concordia Teachers College and 
High School, was granted a special leave 
of absence by the Board of Control to serve 
as public relations director for the Nebraska 
Independent College Foundation, Inc., Lin- 
coln. The leave extends from January 16 to 
May 31, 1954. 

Mr. Einspahr’s duties with the Foundation 
include preparing printed material, writing 
and distributing news releases on the activ- 
ities of the organization, and contacting 
leaders of business and industry in Nebraska 
to acquaint them with the purposes and 
program of the N.I.C. F. 

The Nebraska Independent Foundation 
was organized last summer. Its purpose is 
to acquaint businessmen and corporation 
leaders of the State with the part that the 
independent liberal arts college has in the 
modern educational scene. It furthermore 
proposes the enlistment of their support for 
the seven State institutions which make up 
the N. I. C.F. 

Independent four-year liberal arts schools 
in the State which are members of the 
Foundation include the following: Concor- 
dia, Dana, Doane, Hastings, Midland, Ne- 
braska Wesleyan, and Union College. 

Einspahr has been a member of the Con- 
cordia faculty since July, 1950. He will 
continue to live in Seward and will com- 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


mute to the N.I.C.F. office in 801 Stuart 
Building, Lincoln. 

Special Cultural Events. — “The Rest of 
the World and We” was the topic of a 
pictorial ‘address presented by Dr. A. R. 
Kretzmann of Chicago to the Seward Cham- 
ber of Commerce members and their wives 
at the “Ladies’ Night” dinner meeting on 
January 12. The meeting was held in the 
college dining hall, with the College Rela- 
tions Committee of the Chamber and Con- 
cordia College serving as hosts. 

The Rondeliers Male Quartet, one of 
America’s new and outstanding musical 
groups, gave a performance at the Chapel- 
Auditorium of Concordia on Sunday, Febru- 
ary 7. This event was a part of Concordia’s 
lyceum program for 1954. 


Evening Classes. —Evening classes are 
again being conducted at Concordia during 
the second semester. Courses offered are: 
Communications II, taught by Mr. Ben 
Pfeiffer; Art Appreciation, led by Mr. R. P. 
Marxhausen; Conservation of Natural Re- 
sources, taught by Professor Hellwege; and 
Audio-Visual Aids, led by Mr. Robert 
Garmatz. 


Student Government Conference. — The 
fifth annual Lutheran Student Government 
Conference was held on Concordia’s cam- 
pus, February 11—18. Student leader rep- 
resentatives and faculty advisers of synod- 
ical schools were in attendance. The theme 
of the conference was based on Eph. 4:5, 
“One Lord, One Faith.” 

Dean L. C. Wuerffel of the St. Louis 
Seminary delivered the keynote address at 
the banquet. Dr. Arthur A. Hitchcock, 
director of the Guidance Department at the 
University of Nebraska, addressed the ad- 
visers’ conference on the topic “Counseling 
Techniques and Procedures.” 

Topics discussed by student panels in- 
cluded (1) Areas of Responsibility of the 
Student Council, (2) Student Council Com- 
munication to Student Body, (3) Student 
Body Social Program, (4) Student Spiritual 
Life Program, (5) Student Life Problems. 

New Dormitory Dedicated. — Schuelke 
Hall, the new women’s dormitory, was ready 
for occupancy the first week of February. 
Dedication services were held during the 
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middle of February. The new dormitory 
was named in honor of the late Professor 
August Schuelke of Concordia. 

Homelike facilities in Schuelke Hall in- 
clude study and sleeping rooms for 38 col- 
lege women. Laundry, recreational, and 
kitchen facilities are also included in the 
dormitory. 


ConcorpiA TEACHERS COLLEGE 
River Forest, It. 


Congratulations. — Professor Albert H. 
Miller, formerly a professor of English at 
Concordia, celebrated his 90th birthday on 
January 23. 

Professor Miller, born at Terryville, Conn., 
received his elementary education at the 
public school of Chicopee, Mass. He then 
attended our Teachers Seminary at Addison 
for his high school and normal training. He 
was graduated in 1889, with the special 
honor of ranking first in his class. He later 
received the Ph. B. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

He was assigned to serve Immanuel Lu- 
theran Church of Danbury, Conn., where he 
was principal and teacher from 1889 to 
1906. In February, 1906, he was installed 
as a professor at his alma mater, which was 
transferred to River Forest in 1913 ‘and is 
now known as Concordia Teachers College. 
He served as registrar of the college from 
1918 to 1937 and was adviser of the student 
yearbook and the student newspaper, the 
Spectator, from 1912 to 1924. Professor 
Miller made valuable contributions to the 
literary field. He was assistant editor of the 
LuTHERAN ScHooL JouRNAL (now Luwv- 
THERAN EpucATION) from 1907 to 1936. 
His other publications include a grammar, 
a speller, a science book for the grades, 
two books on lessons in English, and five 
storybooks for children. 


Summer School. — An unusually rich pro- 
gram will be offered at River Forest in the 
summer session of 1954. A variety of work- 
shops will be given. These have been se- 
lected with a view to supporting specific 
needs in the Church. Each workshop will 
give guidance and direction to people re- 
sponsible for a definite field of activity. 
Teachers are kindly requested to examine 
each workshop to determine which one 
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promises to give him most valuable guidance 
for his work in the coming year. If he then 
has difficulties in attending, financial or 
other, he is encouraged to write a personal 
letter to the dean of Summer School, Con- 
cordia Teachers College, River Forest, Il. 


WORKSHOPS, JUNE 21 TO JULY 2 


1. Administration — The course for which 
principals and prospective principals have 
been waiting. Much help will be given 
for the most efficient way of handling 
the educational program of the church. 

2. Arts and Crafts — A variety of types of 
handwork and related activities, both in- 
dividual and group projects. 

3. Audio-Visual Aids in the Classroom — 
Varied activities to utilize the fullest ap- 
peal to the senses. Projected and non- 
projected types of activities, field trips, 
and the like. 

4, Kindergarten-Primary — Both the area of 
kindergarten and preschool education and 
the pursuit of these procedures in the 
primary grades will be treated. 

5. Church Music — Direction for work in 
this field will be given by instruction and 
participation in appropriate activities. 

6. Writer’s Workshop — An opportunity for 
all potential writers of articles in period- 
icals and books to work under the guid- 
ance of eminently successful writers. 

7. Youth Leadership — The very successful 
workshop for youth leadership given in 
1958 will be repeated and strengthened 
this summer. 


COURSES, JULY 5 TO AUGUST 6, 1954 


A-101 Christian Doctrine and 


Confessions I 


A-111 Survey of Biblical History 
A-121 Introduction to the Bible 
A-202 Christian Doctrine and 

Confessions II 
A-303 Christian Doctrine and 

Confessions III 
A-811 History of Israel 
A-812 History of New Testament Times I 
A-345 The Gospel According to St. Luke 
A-869 Problems of Religious Education 
B-220 General Introduction to Literature 
B-221 Introduction to the Study of Fiction 
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B-251 Public Speaking 

B-252 Speech Correction 

B-366 Nineteenth Century English Poetry 
C-131 Survey of U.S. History 

C-251 Introduction to Sociology 
C-338 Contemporary America 

D-141 Principles of Geography 
D-312 Human Physiology 

D-342 Conservation of Natural Resources 
E-101 Introduction to Music 

E-121 Harmony A 

E-141 Art I 

E-212 History of Music II 

E-351 Hymnology 

E-3855 Liturgics and Church Organist 
E-367 Art Education 

E-368 School Music 

F-103 The Beginning Teacher 

F-311 Educational Psychology 

F-312 Child Psychology 

F-322 Guidance 

F-361 Teaching Religion 

F-362 Language Arts 

F-868 Social Studies 

F-364 Mathematics for Teachers 


F-37la Student Teaching and Field Work 


Contribution to State. —The Education 
and Psychology Department has submitted 
test items in Educational Psychology to the 
Illinois State Certification Board. These 
items will become part of a group of tests 
given to applicants for the Illinois Limited 
State Certificates. 

The invitation to participate in the test 
project was extended by Dr. Luther J. Black, 
Secretary of the State Certification Board. 
The test items were prepared by Professors 
W. O. Kraeft and V. C. Krause. They were 
submitted to the members of the Education- 
Psychology Department for evaluation as 
part of a validation study. 

Senior College Consultant.— Elmer Ja- 
gow, business manager, will serve as con- 
sultant to the Senior College subcommittee 
of the Board for Higher Education. The 
invitation was extended by Dr. Martin J. | 
Neeb, Executive Secretary, Board for Higher | 
Education. 

Welcome New Member.—Mr. A. H. | 
Kramer, Director of Christian Education of 


the Northern Illinois District, is now teach- || 


ing two divisions of the course “The Lan- i 
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guage Arts in the Elementary School.” This 
course is regularly taught by Dr. Alfred 
Schmieding, who has now assumed the du- 
ties of acting president of the college. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
Fort Wayne, Inp. 


Faculty Members Honored. — Special 
recognition was given five veteran members 
of the teaching staff in a chapel service and 
reception on the evening of February 18. 

The five members of the teaching staff 
have a combined total of 155 years of 
service on the campus. Prof. Erwin Schned- 
ler has been teaching at the college for 
forty years, Prof. Walter Hansen for thirty- 
five years, Prof. Ernest C. Lewerenz for 
thirty years, Dr. Walter Herrling for twenty- 
five years, and Dr. Erwin L. Meyer for 
twenty-five years. 


Martha Society Scholarships. — At the 
regular meeting held on January 15 the 
members of the Martha Society of Concordia 
College voted to set aside $8,000 in a re- 
stricted account to be applied toward the 
purchase of equipment for the Health Cen- 
ter of the new Senior College Campus. 

In addition to establishing this fund for 
the new campus, the Society voted to make 
four $100 scholarships available to students 
of Concordia College during the next school 
year. Two scholarships will be given to 
students of the college department, and two 
to members of the high-school department. 
The two scholarships on the high school 
level are restricted to students preparing 
themselves for the Lutheran teaching pro- 
fession. The scholarships are awarded on 
the basis of a competitive examination, aca- 
demic record, and financial need. 


Students to Purchase TV Set. — Steps 
have been taken to place a new television 
set in the College Lounge, it was announced 
by the president of the College Student 
Association. College Lounge funds, allo- 
cated by the Association from dues paid by 
the students, will pay for the greater part 
of the cost. The balance will be covered by 
reserve funds set aside for lounge furnish- 
ings. The construction and furnishing of 
this lounge stands as a tribute to the spirit 
and energy of the students of Concordia. 
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ConcorpiA COLLEGE, ST. PauL, Minn. 


Prof. William A. Dobberfuhl died at his 
home February 9 at the age of 64 years. He 
was professor at Concordia College for 30 
years, having been called to teach Greek, 
Latin, and Hebrew in 1923. When Dr. Wol- 
laeger, head of the German department, died 
about fifteen years ago, Professor Dobber- 
fuhl was transferred to the department of 
German. He underwent surgery for cancer 
last summer but returned to his teaching 
assignment on a part-time basis after Christ- 
mas. He continued teaching until two weeks 
before his death. At the time the Lord 
called him, he was praying with his wife 
the hymn stanza, “Just as I am... .” The 
Rev. Theo. H. Goehle, his pastor, conducted 
funeral services at St. Stephanus Lutheran 
Church, St. Paul, on February 12. Burial 
was at Milwaukee February 13. Dr. Fred- 
erick Hertwig, Vice-President of Synod, 
spoke briefly in a chapel service at Mil- 
waukee. President W. A. Poehler performed 
the committal service. The deceased had 
made all funeral arrangements himself be- 
fore he underwent surgery last summer. 

Prof. Dobberfuhl was born at Freistadt, 
Wis., November 9, 1890, was a graduate of 
Concordia Seminary, St. Louis, and was or- 
dained at Gethsemane Lutheran Church, 
Detroit, in 1918. He served in the Detroit 
area for ten years before coming to St. Paul. 
He is survived by his wife, two sons, three 
daughters, four brothers, and two sisters. 


ConcorDIA COLLEGE 
MILWAUKEE, WIs. 


President Walter W. Stuenkel announced 
that a new student handbook is in prepara- 
tion, the project of a student committee. 

Dr, Henry A. Grueber delivered the ser- 
mon in the Semester Day service on Febru- 
ary 1. Dean J. E. Richard Schmidt served 
as liturgist in the absence of President 
Stuenkel, who attended a St. Louis meeting 
of the Advisory Committee on Doctrine and 
Practice. 

On February 7 the college ladies’ aid 
society sponsored a social for members of 
the two college classes and their friends. 

On February 20 Prof. Elmer Moeller at- 
tended a St. Louis meeting of the Advisory 
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Committee on Tests and Measurements. 
The meeting was arranged by the Board for 
Higher Education. Professor Moeller pre- 
sented a paper on “Test Administration and 
Use of Results at the School.” 

Prof. P. F. Koehneke and Dr. J. F. Sulli- 
van attended various sectional meetings of 
the German department at the convention 
of the Modern Language Association in 
Chicago on December 28. 

Living quarters for the kitchen and dining 
room personnel, built at a cost of approx- 
imately $45,000.00, were formally dedicated 
on January 25 in the presence of the Board 
of Control, members of the student body, 
and dining room and kitchen employees. 
President Stuenkel officiated at the dedi- 
cation. 

The first annual rally of the Greater 
Milwaukee Lutheran Parent-Teacher League 
was held on February 14. President Stuen- 
kel delivered the principal address. 


St. Paut’s CoLLeEGE, Concorp1a, Mo. 


Faculty and Staff.— The Board of Elec- 
tors of St. Paul’s College met on January 21 
and elected Henry J. Eggold of Concordia 
Seminary, Springfield, to succeed Walter F. 
Wolbrecht as president of St. Paul’s College. 
President Wolbrecht terminated his activ- 
ities as president on January 27 to become 
Assistant Executive Secretary of the Board 
for Higher Education. 

Larry Grothaus, senior at Concordia 
Teachers College, River Forest, joined the 
teaching staff in the second semester to 
assist in the areas of social sciences and 
religion and serve as house counselor for the 
high school dormitory. He will graduate 
from Concordia Teachers College in August 
of this year. 

New Dormitory Dedicated. — Brust Hall, 
new residence hall for men, was dedicated 
on Sunday, January 10. The Rev. Bernard 
Hemmeter, Vice-President of the English 
District and alumnus of St. Paul’s College, 
delivered the main address. The building, 
a three-story structure designed by Voskamp 
and Slezak of Kansas City, is of contem- 
porary design with stone and brick facing. 
It was built by the S. Patti Construction 
Company of Kansas City. Members of Saint 
Paul’s College Guild provided refreshments 
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for friends and guests who attended the 
dedication. 


Meetings on the Campus. — Lay leaders 
of congregations in western Missouri who 
represent St. Paul’s College to their congre- 
gations met for a dinner meeting in the 
dining hall on the evening of January 10. 

Pastors of western Missouri met at Saint 
Paul’s College on January 29 for a one-day 
conference under the direction of the college 
faculty. The meeting, held at the request 
of the Concordia Circuit pastors, had as its 
primary purpose to provide glimpses of the 
student-training program at St. Paul’s. 


Trust Fund for Needy Students. — Word 
has been received that Miss Louise Becker 
of Carrollton, Mo., has left her entire estate 
of $35,000 to $40,000 to be placed in a 
trust fund for needy students of St. Paul's 
College. 


CALIFORNIA CONCORDIA COLLEGE 
OAKLAND, CALIF. 


Award of Merit. — The University of Cal- 
ifornia, which usually accepts general college 
preparatory students from this school, re- 
cently granted an award of merit to Cali- 
fornia Concordia College. The Director of 
Relations with Schools of the University 
announced that the high school department 
of our Oakland Concordia had been given 
an award of merit based upon the aggregate 
scholastic record made by graduates of our 
school. This announcement refers to those 
who entered the University of California, 
Berkeley campus, in the year 1952—1953. 


Missionary from India Visits. —The col- 
lege fittingly observed the Feast of the 
Epiphany by extending an invitation to Mis- 
sionary Martin L. Wyneken, on furlough 
from India, to address the student body 
during the festive chapel services. 

Missionary Wyneken developed before his 
hearers a graphic picture of opportunities, 
tasks, and difficulties encountered in the 
field. His chapel talk did much to inspire 
and encourage Concordians to continue in 
the service of the Lord and His Church 
with joy. 

Rev. Wyneken, himself an alumnus of 
California Concordia College, has sent two 
of his sons through the Oakland school. 
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A third son, a high school Senior, is at 
present attending our California Concordia 
in preparation for the holy ministry. 

Organ Recital by Dr. Weinrich. — The 
January program of cultural offerings for 
church and community at Concordia in- 
cluded a superb organ recital at the college 
auditorium by Dr. Carl Weinrich, celebrated 
organist at Princeton University. Dr. Wein- 
rich proceeded to Concordia directly from 
Stanford University, where he had been 
featured the previous day. 

The California and Nevada District of 
Synod and our Oakland Concordia are in- 
debted to Professor Hugo Gehrke for bring- 
ing such top musical events to Concordia 
and the West. 


French Club Organized. — Cognizant of 
a deepfelt gap in our language offerings, 
Dr. R. T. DuBrau has organized a well- 
patronized French Club at Concordia. The 
class meets for an hour twice a week and 
shows much enthusiasm. It has enrolled 
students and instructors alike. Conversa- 
tional French is stressed, and attention is 
called to the tremendous heritage of litera- 
ture, freedom, and the arts that have come 
to us from France. From time to time 
French recordings and Professor Du Brau’s 
own slides and photographs taken in France 
over a number of years supplement the in- 
formal course. 


THE TEN MAJOR EVENTS 
OF 1953 


The following are the ten major events of 
1953 as selected by members of the Edi- 
torial Press Association. 


1) Congressional investigations into al- 
leged Communist activity in schools and 
colleges reveal that the effects of subversive 
influence are now at a negligible point. 

2) Juvenile delinquency cases rose sharply 
during the year, causing many school sys- 
tems to re-examine their part in combating 
this blight. 

8) The first two educational television 
stations went into operation in Houston and 
Los Angeles (May and November respec- 
tively ). 
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4) The National Education Association 
passed the 500,000 mark in membership for 
the first time in its history. 

5) Samuel Brownell was named U. S. 
Commissioner of Education after the sud- 
den death of Lee M. Thurston. 


6) The U.S. Supreme Court reheard 
arguments on five cases involving segrega- 
tion in the public schools of South Carolina, 
Virginia, Kansas, Delaware, and the District 
of Columbia. 

7) Congress created the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

8) Educators recognized importance of 
introducing foreign languages into the ele- 
mentary grades. 

9) Under pressure from attacks of vary- 
ing kinds, by sincere citizens, propagandists, 
and foes of education, schoolmen have 
strengthened the emphasis on the Three R’s. 

10) The Eisenhower administration 
agreed on a policy of gradual withdrawal 
of the Federal Government from programs 
such as school lunch, vocational education, 
and land-grant assistance, a policy yet to be 
tested in Congress. 


PAY FOR TEACHERS 


Chicago is the only large city in the 
United States which has a dual pay sys- 
tem. Those who advocate a single-salary 
system for this city offer the following de- 
fense of their point of view: (1) it provides 
an incentive to teachers to continue their 
studies; (2) it encourages a teacher to stay 
at the grade level for which he is best pre- 
pared; (8) it creates more interest in teach- 
ing in the elementary schools; (4) it tends 
to bring more competent teachers into the 


program. 


COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
ENROLLMENTS 


The 1953 fall college and university en- 
rollment was 2,250,701. In 1952 it was 
2,148,284, an increase of 4.8 per cent. 

The rise in number of new students was 
6.5 per cent, of men students 3.3 per cent, 
and women students 7.5 per cent. 

Men outnumbered women 1,482,474 to 
818,227. 
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The greatest increase (18.1 per cent) was 
found in the teachers colleges; the greatest 
decline (10.8 per cent), in theological 
schools. (A poorly identified miscellaneous 
group of independently organized profes- 
sional schools declined 19.6 per cent.) 

The largest increase was reported by 
Delaware (51.7 per cent). The greatest de- 
crease was reported by the District of 
Columbia (4.7 per cent). 

New York University has the top enroll- 
ment (38,912). Of the five largest schools, 
four are in the State of New York and one 
is in California. The University of Illinois 
ranks sixth with 21,164 students. 


“FAITH OF OUR FATHERS” 


A Forty-MINuTE SounD FILM 


A discussion on worship in a Bible class 
leads to an extended discussion on success- 
ful family worship at a Family Night gath- 
ering of the church. The pastor introduces 
the teacher, who sparked the idea. He gets 
from the group the testimony of six families 
who though having different situations and 
time problems nevertheless derive spiritual 
strength and many family benefits from their 
home devotions. Bill Jordan tells how the 
discussion at the church helped him and his 
family. Mr. Schmidt takes the group into 
his home to hear and see what can be done 
in a family with two teen-agers. The Gil- 
mores show how a couple with a very young 
child find profit in daily Bible reading, while 
the Evans family with three girls, one pre- 
school and two in the grades, use the Bible 
story method. The Miller family with five 
children, ranging from college to almost kin- 
dergarten, solve their problem with hymns 
and the stories that lie behind them — in 
the Bible. Reading a whole chapter with 
meditation is demonstrated by Mrs. Sim- 
mons, who lives alone with her cat and her 
canary. The pastor summarizes at the end. 
The casting of characters is excellent and 
down to earth with touches of humor. There 
is a fine spiritual tone throughout. 

This is Synod’s newest film, planned by 
the Board for Parish Education’s Family 
Life Committee, produced by the Board 
for Visual Aids, the Audio-Visual Aids Serv- 
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ice of Concordia Publishing House, and 
filmed by Family Films in Hollywood last 
June. Work on the script covered a period 
longer than one year. The film may be se- 
cured from Concordia Publishing House. 


BIG HOSPITAL PROGRAMS 
IN ILLINOIS 


Manteno State Hospital is illustrative of 
the big program for mental patients in the 
State of Illinois. Built to house 5,500 pa- 
tients, it is now responsible for some 7,900 
sick people. On any given day the patient 
population may be distributed by disease as 
follows: syphilis of central nervous system, 
paresis, and other diseases attributable to 
syphilitic infection 6%; alcoholism with psy- 
chosis 3%; psychosis with cerebral arterio- 
sclerosis 7%; senile psychosis 4%; Parkinson’s, 
Huntington’s, and Pick’s disease 5%; manic- 
depressive psychosis 3%; schizophrenia 48%; 


psychosis with mental. deficiency 5%; invo- 


lutional psychosis 8%; and all other classifica- 
tions 11%. The majority of patients are 
above 50 years of age, with 4% of octo- 
genarians; 6% are under 30 years of age. 
Illinois Society for Mental Health, 

Letter of December, 1958 


THE B.H.E. 


The following are the present members of 

the Board for Higher Education: 

The Rev. Walter C. Birkner of Fort 
Wayne, Secretary of Missions of the 
Central District, chairman 

The Rev. Leonard W. Heidemann, pastor 
of St. John’s Lutheran Church, Garner, 
Iowa 

Dr. James A. Manz, pastor of First Saint 
Paul’s Lutheran Church, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Walter Gast, professor of business 
administration at St.Louis University 

Mr. Martin Strieter, chairman of the 
board of the Rock Island Bank and 
Trust Co. 

Mr. Edgar Buenger, member of the archi- 
tectural firm of Eberle and Co., Saint 
Paul, Minn. 

Mr. Samuel Roth of Detroit, Superintend- 
ent of Schools of the Michigan District 
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ON DEGREES 


During the 1952—53 school year, the 
Nation’s institutions of higher education 
conferred 274,000 degrees. A year earlier 
403,000 degrees were conferred. 

Of the 374,000 degrees, 81.5 per cent 
were Bachelor's or first professional degrees, 
16.3 per cent were Master’s or second pro- 
fessional degrees, and 2.2 per cent were 
doctorate degrees. 

Men received 66.6 per cent of all degrees 
conferred — 65.9 per cent of the Bachelor’s, 
7.2 per cent of the Master’s, and 90.5 per 
cent of the Doctor's. 

Public institutions conferred 51.0 per cent 
of the degrees, and private institutions 49.0 
per cent. 

Education ranked highest in the grant- 
ing of degrees —78,000. This more than 
doubled the next in rank— business and 
commerce. This in turn more than doubled 
number three — English. 

Three States — New York, Pennsylvania, 
and California — granted more than one 
fourth of all the degrees conferred. 

Data were supplied by S. M. Brownell, 
Commissioner of Education. 


DO YOU KNOW? 


Pay Taxes, But Walk.— Attorney Gen- 
eral C. S. Beck of Nebraska has ruled that 
public school busses may not furnish trans- 
portation for parochial and private school 
pupils, though the public school district 
might be reimbursed for the service. 

Another Reform. — Government-operated 
schools in Egypt will soon offer courses in 
Christianity. In the past only Islam has 
been taught. This new move is intended 
to be a step in the direction of eliminating 
of religious discrimination. 

Still Going. — Probably the oldest active 
teacher in the United States is Prof. L. E. 
Akeley of the University of South Dakota. 
He is 92 years old, and has taught 67 years. 
Prof. Akeley lectures on the philosophy of 
science. 

Talk — No Action. — The recent sporadic 
outbursts of sentiment in favor of teaching 
foreign languages in elementary schools have 
achieved little. Not much is being done. 
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TV Channels Available. — The Federal 
Communications Commission reports that 
244 TV channels are now reserved for edu- 
cation. Forty-nine institutions have applied 
for these channels. Seventeen have received 
their licenses, and one is on the air. AL 
most 100 colleges and universities utilize 
commercial stations for educational pur- 
poses. Ten institutions televise regular 
courses in this way towards earning credits 
for a degree. At least 70 school systems 
are now using TV in their classrooms and 
laboratories. 


We Swear Allegiance. — As of 1952, 
32 States had teachers’ loyalty oath laws. 
About 20 were passed in the 1930's; the 
rest, since 1947. 

Foreign Visitors. — About 500 educators 
from 49 different countries are in the United 
States studying the techniques and methods 
used in American education. American edu- 
cators are, in turn, expected to learn some- 
thing from the foreign guests. The program 
runs from six to seven months. 


Classroom Costs. — The Federal Office 
of Education has found that it now costs 
$42,000 to build a classroom in a fire- 
resistive structure, and $32,000 for a class- 
room in a semi-fire-resistive structure. These 
costs do not include the price of land, fur- 
niture, and equipment, which are not part 
of the building. 

Educational “Comic” Magazine. — Pic- 
ture Parade is a new educational comic- 
type magazine prepared for the exclusive 
use of elementary-school pupils. A different 
topic is presented each month. For the 
current schoolyear the topics are Atomic 
Energy, United Nations, the American In- 
dians, Christmas, 1953 in Review, The Birth 
of America, the Four Seasons, Paul Revere’s 
Ride, Our 49th State. Information can be 
obtained from Picture Parade, 101 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 3, N. Y. 

A Building Boom. — North Carolina is 
building many new schools for Negro chil- 
dren. Facilities of a quality equal to that 
provided for whites are intended to aid in 
preserving segregation. 

It Sounds Fishy! — Nearly every Austra- 
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lian boy and girl above the age of 12 can 
swim, a result of the country’s swimming 
classes. 

All-Time High. —In the California and 
Nevada District the number of children at- 
tending the Lutheran elementary parish 
schools exceeded 2,000 for the first time in 
its history. On September 15 the exact 
number was 2,079 pupils, who were being 
taught in 25 schools by 29 men and 86 
women teachers. 

No Discrimination. — During the past 
four years more than 450 colleges and uni- 
versities have removed barriers which in the 
past had kept out applicants because of race, 
religion, color, or national origin. 

Reading Habits. — When Mr. George 
Gallup’s men interviewed samplings of 
Americans one day in November, 1953, they 
found that only 17 per cent—or fewer 
than one adult in every five — were reading 
a book at that time. 

A Sad Situation. — During 1953 about 
350,000 American boys and girls appeared 
in our juvenile courts. In 1952 young Amer- 
icans — under 18 years of age — were re- 
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sponsible for 53% of the auto thefts, 48% of 
all burglaries, 4% of assault cases, and 4% of 
homicide cases. 

Reminders. — The 1954 convention of the 
N. E. A. will be held in New York City from 
June 27 to July 3. The 1954 convention of 
the L. E. A. will be held in St. Louis, Mo., 
on July 8 and 9. 

History in Sound. — A new series of re- 
cordings have been hailed by educators as 
performing a valuable service to the teacher 
of history. The records are said not only to 
dramatize the exciting moments in U.S. 
history, but also to portray successfully the 
more basic trends of America’s development. 
The recordings are released by Enrichment 
Materials, 246 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Big Money for Big Building. — The na- 
tion’s “costliest” school structure is to be 
erected by the New York City Board of 
Education. The building, to be known as 
the East Queens High School, will cost 
$5,800,000. 

Too Much. — The national average rate 
of turnover in teaching is 10 per cent. It far 
exceeds the rate in any other profession. 


Summoned to Rest 


Joun W. BropwacEn, Chicago, Ill., on October 3, 1953, at the age of 65. He had 
served as Lutheran teacher at Shobonier, Ill.; Geneseo, Ill.; and Chicago—a total of 
40 years. Ill health compelled him to retire in 1951. 


J. A. Witt1aM Wiersic, Lincoln, Nebr., on October 13, 1953, at the age of 72. He had 


served the church as Lutheran teacher for a period of 48 years at the following places: 
Brighton, Colo.; Fort Dodge, Iowa; Long Prairie, Minn.; and Lincoln, Nebr. Illness com- 
pelled him to resign temporarily; but after his recuperation he served as vacancy teacher 
at Hannibal, Mo.; Cole Camp, Mo.; Snyder, Nebr.; Rosemont, Minn.; and Waverly, Iowa. 
In 1952 he had retired. 


Ernest A. JAcossEN, Lodi, Calif., on November 21, 1953. He had served the church 
as Lutheran teacher from 1904 to 1926, a period of twenty-two years. In 1926 he resigned 
from the teaching profession. 


Henry J. Marxwortu, Cleveland, Ohio, on December 1, 1953, at the age of 58. 
He had served as Lutheran teacher, organist, and choir director for $2 years at Trinity, 
Cleveland, Ohio. He was a composer of sacred organ music and wrote more than 100 choral 
arrangements. 


Witi1aM A, DosBerFuHL, St. Paul, Minn., on February 9, 1954, at the age of nearly 64. 
He had served as pastor in the Detroit area for ten years before he was called to a professor- 
ship at Concordia College, St. Paul. Here he served the Church for thirty years as professor 
of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew and later as head of the department of German. His total 
time of service was forty years. 


